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POPULATION GROWTH IN NEW ZEALAND : 
A REVIEW OF RECENT CENSUS RETURNS 


By KennetH B. CumBERLAND 


In December 1908 the population of New Zealand reached a million : 
nearly forty-four years later—with the arrival on September 1, 1952, 
of 588 new settlers from Scotland in the immigrant ship Captain 
Hobson—it reached two millions. Yet there is in the Dominion to-day 
only a quarter of the population of London and only two-fifths of the 
population of Scotland. 

The recently published preliminary report on the census conducted 
in April 1951? discloses a total population of 1,939,703, including 
113,777 Maoris. This represents an average density of 18-6 per square 
mile and an increase of 13°95 per cent. over the total revealed by the 
census of 1945, which—largely for political reasons—was held unfor- 
tunately in the year before the lustrum had expired. In 1945, more 
than 44,000 persons were serving in the armed forces overseas and 
were not included in the census total. If they are added to the aggre- 
gate population figure for 1945, the increase since then is only 10°93 

r cent. 
7 The 1951 census completed a century of regularised census-taking 
in New Zealand. In 1851 the European population was only 26,707. 
It took nearly sixty years for the total population to reach a million. 
The second million was added in a little over forty years. 

Between 1911 and 1951 the total population increased by 83 per 
cent. ; the North Island population increased by 133 per cent. and the 
South Island population by less than 41 per cent. The latest census 
divulges a continuation of this internal redistribution of tig papas 7 
the so-called ‘ drift north ’—though at a reduced rate. It is a trend 
which has been apparent since the late 1870’s (Fig. 1) and most marked 
during two world wars. The ‘ drift north’ was initiated in the 1870's 
after the pacification of the North Island Maori tribes. It received 
impetus with the introduction of refrigeration and it coincided for 
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many years in intensity with the rate of development of the dairy 
industry. It was expedited by the harnessing of ‘the Waikato’s hydro- 
electric power resources, swamp drainage and the expansion of the 
use of superphosphate. It was accelerated during two wars with the 
erection, mainly in the North Island, of military bases and training 
camps and with general industrialisation and the growth of war- 
sponsored armament and supply industries in the Hutt Valley at 
Wellington and on the Auckland isthmus. 

Between 1936 and 1945 the South Island population was augmented 
by no more than 232. In the last six years, however, the total incre- 
ment recovered to 69,777. Corresponding figures for the North Island 
were respectively 28,256 and 167,628. Although South Islanders 
would like to claim a “ virtual cessation of the ‘ drift to the North ’,” ® 


TOTAL 


SOUTH ISLAND 


oO 


1960 

Fig. 1. Growth of population and proportion of population in the North and 
South Islands (1858-1953). Total population is exclusive of Maoris to 1921, 
therefore the graph indicates total population both inclusive and exclusive of Maoris. 


it would be more accurate to suggest no more than a resumption of 
the growth of the South Island’s population. With the development 
of further hydro-electric and new geothermal and thermal sources of 
electric energy, the establishment of pulp and paper industries, the 
exploitation of the world’s largest man-made forests, the reclamation 
of the pumice soils of the Volcanic Plateau and the ‘ gumland ’ podsols 
of North Auckland, and the continued intensification of highly efficient 
grassland farming, the future of the North Island and the continued 
rapid growth of its population, both by natural growth, and by internal 
redistribution and immigration, seem to be assured. To-day,? the 
North Island has 70 per cent. of the Dominion’s population ; the 
Auckland province alone has nearly 40 per cent., and of these metro- 
politan Auckland itself has almost half. 

Comparison of the results of the 1911 and 1951 censuses reveal 
other aspects of this internal redistribution of New Zealand’s population 
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and show it to have been the single most important feature of popula- 
tion change in that period. Whilst in half a century Canterbury— 
the fastest-growing South Island province—has increased its population 
by 62 per cent. and Otago by a mere 20 per cent., the population of the 
Auckland province has swollen by 181 per cent. Over fifty years, 
representative South Island rural areas of mixed arable farming or 
extensive high country sheep-grazing show a considerable decline of 
population. Whilst the tussock high-country county of Tawara has 
lost 40 per cent. of its 1911 population, Ashburton county has lost 
16 per cent. and Malvern 10 per cent. Meanwhile, with the develop- 
ment of dairying, the reclamation of swamp and of pumice wastes of 
manuka (Leptospermum scoparium), and with the evolution of the world’s 
most productive system of all-year-round grassland farming, Auckland’s 
counties of Waikato, Piako, and Matamata show accretions of rural 
population totalling respectively 103, 259, and 388 per cent. 

North Island boroughs—urban units servicing the rapidly develop- 
ing rural communities of dairy farmers and fat-lamb producers— 
show phenomenal growth in fifty years from villages or small rural 
townships to important regional centres. New Plymouth, an early 
settlement long hampered by land problems and dense forest, has 
grown in step with Taranaki’s dairy industry to expand its population 
in half a century by 313 per cent. ; but even New Plymouth’s growth 
pales beside Northland’s Whangarei (349 per cent.), the Bay of 
Plenty’s Tauranga (480 per cent.), and the Waikato’s heartpiece, 
Hamilton (743 per cent.). Meanwhile many a South Island borough 
has lost rank and status amongst New Zealand’s urban centres. With 
moderate extensions of populations of 88, 70, 63, and 57 per cent. 
respectively, Timaru, Gore, Greymouth and Oamaru, for example, 
have declined in relative importance. 

The same tendency is shown by the relative growth of the country’s 
‘four main centres ’—the two in the North Island exhibiting a much 
greater growth of population than those in the South Island. Whilst 
the total population of the Dominion has increased by 83 per cent., 
Dunedin—despite increasing overall urbanisation—has grown by a 
mere 48 per cent., and Christchurch by only 117 percent. Wellington 
(with Hutt City—now classed as a separate ‘ urban area’ almost as 
big as Dunedin) has a population increment of 194 per cent., and 
Auckland, of 220 per cent. 

The drift of New Zealand’s population northwards has been accom- 
panied by a drift citywards. In some cases the reasons for these two 
movements overlap. Industrialisation helps to explain both. So, too, 
does the increasing average age of the population and the enlarged 
proportion of retired persons who seek not only a suburban home and 
access to urban amenities, but also the higher temperatures and often 
more abundant sunshine of the North Island. Farm mechanisation, 
improved transport facilities and higher living standards, on the other 
hand, help to explain the ‘ urban drift’ though not the inter-island 
movement. 

In 1911 ‘urban’ and ‘rural’ populations were balanced. Whilst 
49°26 per cent. of New Zealand’s people lived in counties (including 
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Fig. 2. Intercensal population (inclusive of Maoris) within counties and boroughs 
in which the increase exceeded Dominion overall average of 3°14 per cent. 
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town districts),4 50-14 per cent. lived in cities and boroughs.’ In 
1951, however, two-thirds of the population (64-46 per cent.) was 
urban and one-third (35°54 per cent.) rural. Although the interim 
returns of the 1951 census suggest at first sight a slackening in the rate 
of ‘urban drift’, there is solid evidence of its continuation or even 
acceleration. Many counties immediately adjacent to the main 
urban centres show remarkable increases of population in the brief 
six years since 1945: Auckland’s Eden, Waitemata and Manukau 
Counties show six-year population increases of 112, 38 and 25 per cent. 
Wellington’s Hutt and Makara Counties 54 and 40 per cent., Christ- 
church’s Waimairi 49 per cent., and Dunedin’s Peninsula County 
29 percent. This spread of suburban development beyond the adminis- 
trative limits of the cities and of the census boundaries of the ‘ urban 
areas ’ accounts for a great deal of the nett accretion to the Dominion’s 
population in recent years, and would suggest that not less than 70 per 
cent. of the population is now urban. 

Fifty years ago the four main centres accounted for only 30 per cent. 
of the population—Auckland for less than 10 per cent. In 1951 the 
four urban areas had 42 per cent. of the population, and Auckland, the 
largest and most rapidly growing of the four, had 330,000 people— 
nearly 17 per cent. of the Dominion total. In 1911 just a quarter of the 
population lived in towns and cities of more than 10,000 people. Half 
a century later the proportion is almost two-fifths. 

The population of New Zealand increased during the latest inter- 
censal period (1945-1951) by 13-95 per cent. Measured against this 
overall standard, the detailed interim statistics for different boroughs 
and counties exhibit some interesting regional trends. The absence 
overseas of military servicemen and women in 1945 was itself sufficient 
to tip the balance of the small total population of sparsely settled rural 
counties, and many thus showed an apparent decline of population 
over the intercensal years 1936-1945. Similarly, their return and re- 
habilitation provides in 1951 an apparent and more healthy-looking 
increase in county population than in 1945. The more thickly settled 
counties in agricultural regions—the dairying areas of Northland, the 
Waikato, Taranaki, and Manawatu, and the mixed ‘crop-livestock 
farming districts of Canterbury and Southland—evince modest increases 
of about half the Dominion average. Remote counties of deteriorating 
and eroded land in the Far North of Northland, in Eastland, and the 
hill country of inland Taranaki and Kawhia show continued reduction 
of population. Counties exhibiting substantial and above-average 
increases of population fall into three groups, and in few cases is their 
growth due pre-eminently to an increase in rural population. The 
growing population of counties adjacent to the four main centres 
reflects especially the overflow of urban population. The South 
Island counties Takaka (32-7), Mackenzie (27-6) and Tuapeka 
(48-5) have above-average increases which are the result of an influx 
of people to temporary construction camps in close proximity to the 
Cobb, Tekapo, Puakaki and Coal Creek (Roxburgh) hydro-electric 

wer-plant sites. Finally, a group of South Auckland counties— 
(20°0), Whakatane (23-2), Tauranga (31-5), Rotorua 
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(43°4) and Taupo (136-4)—carry still further south the increase in 
rural population which was already apparent in these and neighbouring 
counties to the north in the 1945 census report.® 

To some extent this substantial extension is the result of the re- 
clamation of pumice land and of the establishment of new farms ; 
it also reflects the increasing intensity of the utilisation of former 
swampland pasture and the rehabilitation of deteriorated hill-country 
especially with the introduction of new aerial top-dressing techniques. 
The growth of South Auckland’s population is also a reflection of the 
accelerated post-war exploitation, for housebuilding, of the Dominion’s 
remaining indigenous timber stands, and of the inauguration of large- 
scale projects for the utilisation of extensive man-made stands of now 
mature exotic forest trees on the Volcanic Plateau. The phenomenal 
increase in the population of Taupo County especially is only in part an 
expansion of rural population ; it is mainly the outcome of the estab- 
lishment of two new towns, Tokoroa and Mangakino, both of which 
perform urban functions without as yet possessing urban status. 
Tokoroa is a timber town adjacent to the dark, extensive stands of 
Pinus radiata softwoods, and Mangakino is the largest of a number of 
hydro-electric power construction camps on the Waikato river. 
Geothermal steam-power plants are also to be erected in Taupo 
County at Wairakei. Both Wairakei and Taupo townships are also at 
present experiencing an accretion of population, partially as a result of 
the growth of tourist traffic and the enhanced reputation of the county’s 
thermal, fishing, and other recreational attractions.’ 

A decline in the urban population of boroughs between 1945 and 
1951 is rare. Only six boroughs fall into this class. Kaitangata, a 
coal-mining town in Southland, and Arrowtown, a former gold- 
mining centre and now a ghost town in Central Otago—it lost nearly 
go per cent. of its population in the previous intercensal period—both 
show slight but continued losses of population. More surprising are the 
losses of population at Mount Eden (—4-4 per cent.), Newmarket 
(—13°8 per cent.), Petone (—0o-17 per cent.) and Wellington City 
(—3-0 per cent.). These reveal what is for New Zealand a new develop- 
ment. Only now are the ‘ deglomerating ’ tendencies, long apparent 
in urban centres in older lands, showing up in New Zealand. They are 
confined as yet to the two largest urban areas, for Newmarket and 
Mount Eden are separate boroughs in the interior, older residential 
and partially industrialised sectors of Auckland, and Petone is the earliest 
of the urban nuclei and now a completely built-up portion of the 
Wellington metropolitan area. But this decay at the heart of the two 
main urban units is more than counterbalanced by the youthful 
growth of peripheral and once separate boroughs now rapidly being 
overrun by the outward flowing tide of residential and industrial 
development. Thus Manurewa (61-4), Henderson (40-4), Glen Eden 
(64-4), Papakura (42-7), Papatoetoe (86-9) and Howick (58-2), on or 
close to the northern and southern arterial road approaches to the 
Auckland metropolis, have percentage increases of population which are 
from three to seven times the Dominion average.* The growth of 
Wellington’s residential suburbs is seen in the intercensal growth of 
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the population of Upper Hutt, Lower Hutt, and Johnsonville by 
35°5, 42°2, and 44:9 per cent. respectively. Here, electrified suburban 
railway services and new four-lane motorways have contributed to the 
spread of settlement beyond the rim of hills which hedge in the capital. 

Away from the four main centres, South Auckland has most of the 
vigorously expanding boroughs. They are found in a continuous 
regional grouping from the lower Waikato valley southwards to the 
King Country and southeastwards up on to the Volcanic Plateau and 
over into the southeastern extremity of the Bay of Plenty. Throughout 
this region there are only three boroughs—Thames and Waihi, former 
mining centres on the goldfields east of the Thames valley, and 
Te Aroha—with increases of population less than the Dominion average. 
On the other hand, at least fourteen boroughs have increases of popula- 
tion of more than a quarter—double the national average—in six 
years. Taupo, Putaruru—a timber-milling and servicing centre for 
pioneer dairy farming lands—and Mt Maunganui, a residential and 
seaside recreational extension of Tauranga, have nearly doubled their 
population in the intercensal period. 

North of Auckland, only Kaitaia and Whangarei have increases 
twice the Dominion average, and in the rest of the North Island south 
of the line joining New Plymouth and Opotiki there are no towns 
growing much faster than is the population of the North Island as a 
whole until the outermost residential extensions of Wellington are 
reached. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN POPULATION, 1911-1951 AND 1945-195! 


Unit Area New Zealand 
Proper 832-139 
North Island 1911-51 1945-51 South Island 1911-51 1945-51 
Island North Island 133°0 146 SouthIsland 40-7 3 12°5 
Selected Auckland “181-3 «161 Westland 
Provinces Wellington ** 966 121 Otago 202 
Four Main Auckland 22074 24°9 Christchurch 117-0 160 
Centres (‘ Ur- | Wellington 194°4 20°0 Dunedin 
ban Areas ’) 
Representative | Hamilton 742.5 218 j$Oamaru 7°6 8-5 
Cities and Tauranga 4798 37°5 Greymouth 5°8 
Boroughs Whangarei 348°4 4 Gore 70°7. 
(Urban New Plymouth 313°5 17:3 Timaru 88-0 
Population) | Te Kuiti 162.0 22:0 Invercargill 98-1 19:2 
Representative | Matamata 987°5 9°3 Tawera —40°3* 
Counties Piako 258-7 5°0 Bruce —208* 18 
(Rural Waikato 102°9 Ashburton 
Population) 
* Decrease. ** Including Hutt City. 
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In the South Island, three groups of boroughs show healthy and 
above-average rates of growth. They are, first, the sunny, fruit- 
growing towns on the bay-heads at the northern end of the island— 
formerly isolated by mountains and sea but now only a few minutes 
from Wellington by frequent air services and recently brought closer 
to Christchurch with the tying of the last link in the South Island main 
trunk railway from Picton to Invercargill. Secondly, they include 
the boroughs sufficiently close to either Christchurch or Dunedin to 
take the overflow of the metropolitan residential population. And 
finally, there are the Central Otago towns of Alexandra, Roxburgh, 
Cromwell and Queenstown, the above-average growth of which is 
partly explained by hydro-electric power developments, tourist attrac- 
tions, an expansion in orchard acreage, and increasingly efficient 
utilisation of water to irrigate improved pastures supporting fat-lamb 
raising farms which are like oases in a man-made desert of deteriorated 
and eroded tussock grasslands. 

The Maori population of New Zealand has expanded more rapidly 
than the European population in both the years 1911 to 1951 and 
1945 to 1951. Half a century ago it appeared clear for the first time 
that the decline in the Maori population, which had been serious and 
persistent for over a hundred years,® had at last been successfully 
arrested. There were then 52,723 Maoris?®; in 1951 there were 
113,777. In fifty years the increase was 114 per cent.—against an 
increase for the population as a whole of 83 per cent. In 1911 there 
was one Maori to twenty Europeans ; in 1951, one to only sixteen. In 
the latest intercensal period this robust expansion of Maori population 
has continued, the increase between 1945 and 1951 being over 15 per 
cent. That this trend will persist is suggested by the recent remarkably 
low recorded death-rate of the Maoris. The latest Monthly Abstract 
of Statistics shows a mean death-rate of 11-37 per 1000 of Maori 
population in 1951. Ten years ago it was over 20. In 1951 the 
European death-rate per 1000 of population was 9°56 (9°84 a decade 
earlier) and while the European birth-rate was 24-39 that of the Maori 
people was 43°04. 

All but three per cent. of the Maoris live in the North Island, almost 
three-quarters in the Auckland province. Here the vigorous augmenta- 
tion of their number has contributed significantly to the accretion of 
total population in the northern half of the North Island and especially 
to the rural population of counties, although the Maori, like the 
European, is showing an increasing though yet not remarkable 
preference for urban living.’ 

The century of official census réports provides the student of New 
Zealand’s historical geography with perhaps the most valuable of his 
regular periodic documents. In them are reflected the remarkably varied 
fluctuations in the Dominion’s economic history and the kaleidoscopic 
colouring and changing use of its remarkably contrasting landscape. 
New Zealand, for all its social and economic attainments—it is to-day 
the world’s largest exporter of both meat and dairy products—is 
still sufficiently young to expect its landscapes and its regionally differ- 
entiated economic activities to change sharply again in the future in 
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response to advances in technology and the resultant necessary re- 
assessment of its resources. That such change is currently taking place 
is apparent from a comparison and analysis of the more recent census 
returns. They portray admirably, if somewhat prosaically, the 
dynamic aspects of the Dominion’s wartime and post-war geographic 
character, in great detail and with rigid accuracy. 
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A GLACIAL BREACH IN THE NORTH 
WESTERN HIGHLANDS 


By G. H. Dury 


Tue great through valleys characteristic of the North Western High- 
lands of Scotland have long provided routes of communication. 
The nature and origin of the passes have been much debated, in relation 
both to the evolution of drainage and to the history of glaciation : 
the recurrence of the theme may well in itself indicate the existence of 
questions still outstanding. The object of the present paper is to 
examine and interpret the field evidence associated with a single 
pass: that which forms part of the well-known valley through which 
road and railway run from Fort William to Arisaig. It will be seen 
that glaciation can be made to account satisfactorily for features of the 
landscape which, in other contexts, may seem anomalous. 

In order that the matter be considered in due perspective, however, 
it is well to begin by noting the course and nature of the main divide 
which in the NW Highlands separates easterly from westerly drainage, 
and in which the selected pass is cut. In the wide view afforded by the 
accompanying map (Fig. 1), certain facts stand out clearly which are 
liable to be neglected when attention is concentrated on the through 
valleys. Despite irregularities, the divide as a whole is remarkably 
straight. It runs through a belt of high ground where many summits 
rise above 3000 ft, and lies some thirty miles inland of the extreme 
western promontories of the mainland coast. Its course appears to be 
related to the broad outlines of relief and to the general direction of the 
coastline, rather than to the pattern of major structures which includes 
the Moine Thrust, the Great Glen fauJt, and a group of more northerly 
faults also trending SW-NE. These general characteristics of the 
divide seem to assist in interpreting the drainage pattern, and have a 
direct bearing on the particular investigations discussed below. 

In the length’ of divide shown in Fig. 1, there are at least 31 deep 
through valleys, as well as a number of lesser cols of varying depth. In 
some of the deepest troughs the sill level is 2000 or more feet below the 
level of the surrounding summits. The contrast between highland and 
pass is perhaps most striking in the central portion of the divide, 
between Ben Dearg and Sgurr Thuim, where the summits are generally 
higher than elsewhere, but is also well seen farther southwards in the 
country west of Loch Linnhe, where, although the summits are lower, 
the level of the passes is also reduced. 

The existing divide between easterly and westerly drainage does 
not coincide everywhere with the line of highest ground but deviates 
somewhat from place to place. Between Ben More Assynt and Ben 
Dearg, where most of the land lies between 1500 ft, erosion has been 
so severe that it is difficult to identify a line of summits : two possible 
readings are given in the Figure. For the most part, however, it can 
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Fig. 1. The major divide of the Northern Highlands. 
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readily be seen that where the actual water-parting swings away from 
the line of the highest ridge, the deviation is usually associated with a 
through valley and is greatest where the parting and the valley inter- 
sect. Such conditions are well exemplified between Loch Maree and 
Loch Fannich, where the present divide turned westwards out of the 
belt of loftiest highland. In the bottoms of deep troughs the divide is 
often ill-marked, especially at points well to the east or west of the 
highest ridge ; at such places, it could easily be displaced along the 
valley in one direction or the other. 

This assemblage of forms—deep valleys through high ground, 
water-parting deviating from the line of highest summits and ill- 
defined in the troughs—repeats the conditions described and analysed 
by Linton» *% 3 in other parts of the Highlands, and shown by him to 
record the modification by ice, in a highly characteristic manner, of 
former landscapes. It is, of course, true that earlier workers had 
stated the problem of through valleys in the Scottish Highlands. 
Some of the various solutions proposed, however, were no more than 
partial ; some led to unjustifiable inferences ; others were stated in 
general terms, and possibly for this reason failed to gain general accep- 
tance. It was left to Linton to apply in detail to the Scottish landscape 
the principles of watershed breaching by ice formulated by Suess °, 
Penck and Briickner ® 8, and Sélch ®, and summarised and illustrated 
with typical clarity by Davis.1° Linton has shown how, in Scotland 
as in other glaciated highland areas, ice has crossed divides, lowering 
pre-existing cols and displacing or obliterating former water partings. 
He has demonstrated, particularly with respect to the Grampians, that 
certain supposed river captures are to be ascribed to the work of ice 
instead of to capture in the normal cycle, and has accepted the idea 
that westward-moving ice crossed the major divide of the NW High- 
lands, modifying the passes therein.® 

With these general considerations in mind, the writer approached 
the specific problem of the Fort William—Arisaig through valley, with 
especial reference to the narrow defile some 15 miles west of Fort 
William between the heads of Loch Eil and Loch Shiel. This through 
valley has figured prominently in discussions of highland drainage, 
while the piece of country chosen for detailed study displays features of 
obvious interest, and at first sight of problematical nature. 

The broad valley extending westwards from Fort William and 
containing Loch Eil is closed at its headward (western) end by a ridge 
of high ground running roughly northwestwards through Meall a’ 
Bhainne (Fig. 2). In places the crest of the ridge rises above 2000 feet, 
but opposite the head of Loch Eil it descends in a broad col to a height 
of only 150 to 350 ft. The bottom of the col is in turn broken by a 
narrow defile, floored with alluvium at about 20 ft o.p., through 
which the River Callop flows westwards to Loch Shiel. Both road and 
railway from Fort William to Glenfinnan, Arisaig and Mallaig make 
use of the defile, the railway running near the top of the side wall, and 
the road at its foot. 

The ridge through which col and defile are cut forms part of the 
line of summits traced, in Fig. 1, throughout the length of the NW 
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Highlands. In the part shown in Fig. 2 it is, moreover, probably 
composed of especially resistant rock, stronger for example than that 
cropping out farther to the east around Loch Eil ; the Scottish Geo- 
logical Survey has suggested 1! that the more rugged relief seen in and 
near the defile of the Callop may be due to the presence locally of 
pegmatised mica-schists, tougher and more resistant than the psam- 
mitic granulites to the east. It seems remarkable that the watershed 
should not run along the crest of the ridge, but, in fact, westerly drainage 
—represented by the Callop—is parted from easterly drainage— 
represented by the Dubh Lighe—by a divide (see photograph) con- 
sisting in places merely of low hummocks and peat-covered alluvium 
on a wide, low-lying valley floor. Questions of river development 
immediately arise. The first problem is to explain how the Callop 
comes to pierce a ridge, which has every appearance of being part of a 
major landform and of consisting of resistant rock, instead of joining 
the Dubh Lighe and discharging eastwards into Loch Eil. 

No hypothesis of piracy in the normal cycle can easily account for 
the existing pattern of drainage, even though the sharp bend in the 
Dubh Lighe or the more gradual curve of the Callop might seem to 
suggest elbows of capture, for serious difficulties arise if it is assumed that 
either the Callop or the Dubh Lighe is a captor stream. Since the 
present water-parting is very low, it would appear that any capture 
has taken place comparatively recently. Now if the upper Dubh Lighe 
was formerly tributary to the Callop, a landscape can be imagined in 
which a formerly more powerful Callop had been able to cut no more 
than a narrow defile, whereas an easterly-draining stream weaker than 
it now is had assisted signally in excavating a broad, open valley. There 
seems to be no reason, either in the amplitude of relief or in what is 
known of the rock types and their distributions, to assume that the 
rates of erosion could differ so markedly in the two contiguous areas. 
If the alternative assumption is made, that the upper Callop formerly 
joined the Dubh Lighe, the difficulties are increased : for it would then 
follow that the lower Callop, a short stream with no advantage of local 
base-level, had succeeded in cutting back through a major divide and 
in capturing part of a competitor which had already been able to carve 
a deep, wide valley. 

Here, as in other instances, the case for capture rests largely on the 
abrupt changes in stream direction. But whereas such bends in scarp- 
land country might well result from capture, in the Scottish Highlands 
they need signify no more than adjustment to a pattern of structure 
which includes rectilinear lines of weakness intersecting at high angles. 
Thus Loch Eil, the lower Dubh Lighe and the lower Callop all lie in 
the Fort William-Arisaig through valley, a large furrow presumably 
guided by some structural weakness, and parallel to other sizeable 
glens both to north and to south, together with the intervening divides. 
These east-west lines intersect with a second system aligned approxi- 
mately NE-SW, that is parallel to—and including—the Great Glen. 
To this latter group belong upper Glen Finnan, the trough of Loch 
Shiel, a number of near-by faults parallel to the Loch, the valley of the 
Dubh Lighe, and the main head-valley of the Callop. The change of 
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direction noted in these two streams thus seems to represent no more 
than a change from one structurally-determined line to another, and 
cannot, therefore, be adduced to support hypotheses of capture. 

The problem of the origin of the present water-parting still remains, 
however, after the idea of river capture has been abandoned. Close 
inspection of the ground does much to clarify the position, by providing 
a wealth of additional material and abundant clues to a solution. It is 
found (Fig. 2) that on the lowest ground the divide consists partly of 
hummocky moraine, partly of rock-knobs, and partly of deltaic material. 


4 


Fig. 2. The Callop defile. LD=Lochan Dubh Torr an Tairbeirt. 


Based upon the Ordnance Survey Map, with the sanction of the 
Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 


The Dubh Lighe emerges on the north from a valley hanging some 
150 ft above the floor of the main trough, descends in a series of small 
waterfalls, traverses a valley flat, and makes its way through an alluvial 
fan to impinge against a prominent rock-knob partly covered by 
moraine, the Torr Linne Dughaill. At present the river is slightly 
incised into the fan, which thus seems to be in a state of arrested develop- 
ment ; if it were still being actively built up, it is entirely probable that 
from time to time the Dubh Lighe would turn westwards instead of 
eastwards, joining the Callop. For all that can be seen on the ground, 
it may have done so in the past. 

South of the large rock-knob, the flat and peaty floor of the main 
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valley is diversified by belts of morainic mounds, some of which run in 
arcs across the valley with rock-knobs rising through them. Close 
below the southern valley wall, a small body of water, Lochan Dubh 
Torr an Tairbeirt }2, is hemmed in by moraine. Its extent is being 
reduced by a delta growing outwards from the south and by down- 
cutting on the part of the effluent stream ; the lochan appears formerly 
to have included the small valley flat at its eastern end. It drains to 
the Callop, through a clearly-marked cut in a belt of moraine where 
meanders may have swept along the stream. On the east, the divide 
between this drainage and that to the Dubh Lighe consists at one point 
of a low peat-covered col, possibly 35 ft above the surface of the 
lochan. It would seem that mere accidents of evolution have made the 
lochan drain to the Callop, and the upper Dubh Lighe on the northern 
side of the trough flow eastwards instead of westwards. 

The main headstream of the Callop runs along the foot of Meall a’ 
Bhainne, walled in on the east by a spread of morainic debris and water- 
worn material, which surrounds and covers rock-knobs and is itself 
mantled by peat. As the upper surface of this drift lies 30 to 40 ft 
above the adjacent floor of the Callop valley, a considerable barrier 
exists against any eastward diversion of the river. After passing it, 
the Callop receives the outflow from Lochan Dubh through a small gap 
between rock-knobs, and immediately enters the narrow defile where it 
is hemmed in by solid rock on both sides. 

Within the defile, above it, and at either end, the signs of ice erosion 
are clear and widespread. As shown in Fig. 2, some forty plucked 
rock-faces have been mapped ; those within the defile all face west- 
wards. Where the eastern sides of the upstanding rocks are exposed, 
or can be revealed by stripping off the soil and vegetation, they are seen 
to be scoured, fluted, and striated.1* The effect of pluck and scour is 
most easily inspected on the northern side of the defile, within a few 
yards of the road, but is best exemplified south of the river where some 
sizeable knobs have been cut away at one side and display the several 
forms in section. The orientation of al! these roches moutonnées 
indicates that ice moved westwards through the defile. 

To the south the ground rises in Meall a’ Bhainne (1835 ft) with 
its gullied flanks and fringe of alluvial cones. The ascent from Loch 
Shiel is steep and fairly even, but on the opposite side of the ridge lies a 
pronounced shoulder some 300 or more yards wide. This forms part 
of the floor of the broad col previously referred to as lying between 
150 and 350 ft; the selected spot heights underlined in Fig. 2 were 
determined by Abney level and prismatic compass to give representative 
elevations at the inner and outer edges. Seen from close at hand, the 
surface of the shoulder is irregular in detail, but in a more distant view 
the feature is observed to sweep smoothly round the side of the mountain. 
Its westward continuation may be represented by the tops of some rock- 
knobs in the inner gap, but the ground there is so broken that judgment 
on this point is perhaps best suspended. 

North of the defile the high ground is also under attack by gullies, 
especially on the side draining to the Finnan, where large alluvial cones 
(not shown in the Figure) may be found. The crest of the ridge is 
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clearly defined although irregular in profile, and is shown by plucked, 
scoured and striated rocks to have been overridden by ice moving west 
of south, that is, roughly parallel to the Finnan and Dubh Lighe 
valleys. Near the 1000-ft contour, a lochan (na Carnaich) lies very 
close to the water-parting, but bad weather unfortunately prevented the 
investigation of this site which obviously deserves attention. A short 
distance to the south the crest is notched by two narrow channels, here 
taken for spillways, which lie at the heads of streams flowing south- 
eastwards down the flank of the ridge. One stream is tributary to the 
Dubh Lighe, passing across a shoulder which seems to represent the 
former floor of the now hanging valley, and descending steeply to its 
confluence below the waterfalls. The second turns sharply to the right, 
becoming incised in its lower part before entering the defile and joining 
the Callop. The line of its headwaters is continued by a gently- 
sloping, peat-covered flat (as shown on the map by heavy dots) to 
the head of a tiny burn which rises in a peaty basin enclosed by morainic 
mounds. This burn also flows into the Callop, being obstructed on 
the east by the compound barrier of drift and rock already described. 
The form of the ground suggests strongly that at one time a single 
stream ran southeastwards off the ridge as a tributary to easterly 
drainage in the main valley. Not only are the portions of the two 
streams exactly aligned ; the profile of the old valley floor is clearly 
recognisable from the south. Its lower part, reconstructed in Fig. 2, 
accords in height with the hanging valley of the upper Dubh Lighe. 

The two shoulders so far described are better defined than many 
features in this rough tract of country. A third, less clear-cut, may 
exist on the side of the main valley south of Lochan Dubh, where large 
hummocks are noted on the map. Morainic debris is undoubtedly 
present, but in places the small lateral streams-are cutting through 
solid rock, as in the gully marked, appearing to plunge downwards at 
about 100 to 150 ft o.D. 

All the features referred to, including the pattern of drainage, can 
be accounted for by divide-breaching in glacial times. The minimum 
sequence of events is set out in the following paragraphs. 

The divide formerly ran along the crest of the ridge, as shown in 
Fig. 2 by the heavy pecked line. A stream flowed southwestwards 
along the line now marked by Glen Finnan and Loch Shiel, receiving 
short left-bank tributaries from the high ground. On the opposite 
side of the ridge rose a group of headstreams which fed a trunk stream 
flowing away to the east in a broad, open valley. The ground here- 
abouts stood higher than it now does, the former valley floors being 
represented in the present landscape by the bottom of the hanging 
Dubh Lighe valley, the three shoulders noted on the map, and the 
reconstructed profile of the stream which is now tributary to the Callop. 
The pass consisted of a low col, in which the crest of the ridge descended 
between the sources and headstreams of competing river systems. 

When glaciation set in, ice filled the valleys and overspread all but 
the highest peaks. It is likely that the whole area mapped in Fig. 2 
was overwhelmed. The Glen Finnan-Loch Shiel valley was much 
deepened, so that part is now occupied by a ribbon lake and the lateral 
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tributaries have greatly increased gradients ; cutting of gullies and the 
building of alluvial cones naturally results. Excavation also occurred 
in the Loch Eil valley, resulting in another lake basin, the ‘ hang’ 
of the upper Dubh Lighe valley, and more gullying. Ice moving across 
the col in a general westerly direction scoured rock-knobs on one side 
and plucked them on the other. 

With the onset of melting, the level of the ice began to fall. In the 
valley glacier stage, decay seems to have been more rapid on the Glen 
Finnan side than in the Loch Eil trough, where a powerful glacier 
is likely to have been nourished, in part, by ice from the corries of 
Ben Nevis.’ Thus, water impounded between the snout of the glacier 
on the east and the ridge to the west found an outlet at about 150 or 
200 ft 0.D. across the col and into the neighbouring ice-free valley. 
The overspill rapidly carved a gorge down to about 20 or 930 ft o.p., 
which was later entered and scoured, but not greatly widened, by 
westward-moving ice. Subsequent melting permitted the upper 
Callop to flow through the defile, and also produced a series of 
recessional moraines which have probably assisted in maintaining the 
river’s direction. The upper Dubh Lighe has possibly also discharged 
westwards at times, but at the present day seems set in its existing 
course. 

The two spillways across the crest of the ridge north of the Callop 
may well be representatives of a larger group. They are probably due 
to the damming of the upper Dubh Lighe valley by the main glacier, 
so that water spilled westwards into Glen Finnan. As they do not 
seem to have been over-ridden by ice since their formation, they might 
have been cut shortly earlier than the Callop defile, when ice still 
occupied the col or, alternatively, at the time when re-advancing ice 
penetrated the newly-cut gorge. 

To judge from the freshness of their forms, the moraines mapped 
belong to a late glacial episode : some mounds are still so steep that 
their slopes might well be taken as ice-contact faces. For this reason, 
and because Loch Linnhe is known to have been occupied by a valley 
glacier at the time of the 100-ft beach, the glacial scouring of the 
Callop defile is referred to the last local deglaciation. A later limit 
of age is set by the 50-ft raised beach along the shores of Loch Eil?® ; 
the trough must have been ice-free and in communication with the 
ocean when the beach was formed, and is not considered to have been 
re-occupied by ice subsequently. 

Some of the implications of the views developed above are apparent. 
The Callop defile and the diversion of the river are ascribed to glacial 
and proglacial processes, while the ample col at the higher level is also 
thought to have been enlarged and lowered by transfluent ice ; although 
it cannot be said how early in the Pleistocene ice passed through the 
col, the watershed reconstructed in Fig. 2 is thought likely to be 
pre-glacial in the full sense of that term. It forms part of a major 
watershed, in which ice appears to have brought about other changes 
of the same order of magnitude as those detailed here. But if the 
whole watershed of the NW Highlands, corrected as necessary for 
modifications by ice, be taken as authentically pre-glacial, it follows that 
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a group of well-known hypotheses of the origin of drainage cannot be 
accepted as they stand. On the other hand, support is given to the 
conclusions reached by Louis, Sélch, and Linton in their studies of 
glaciation and its effects. 

Each reconstruction of original drainage involves an interpretation 
of the through valleys. A. Geikie in 1865 !? ascribed them to streams 
flowing from the NW, but nevertheless thought subaerial weathering 
responsible for the very low divides within the troughs. Later, in 
1887,18 he held that coalescent corries had broken through the high 
ground. In both accounts the Fort William—Arisaig trough is cited. 

The postulate of consequents from the NW was powerfully re- 
stated by Mackinder in 1902 ?® and by Peach and Horne in 1910.?¢ 
Because the supposed rivers flowed across structural trend-lines, these 
writers extended the hypothesis to include subsequents which, working 
along lines of weakness, dismembered the original SE-flowing rivers. 
Bailey also, in 1911, 1916 and 1934,2% 2% 28 reconstructed streams 
on the lines of the troughs, and took the low cols as secondary water- 
sheds—possibly modified by ice—rather than primary divides all but 
obliterated by glaciation. Bailey’s work calls to mind the influential 
earlier work of Cadell,?4 with which it generally accords ; but it creates 
at least one serious difficulty. The supposed stream in the Fort William- 
Arisaig valley is made to flow along the line of Glen Nevis, through 
an elevated tract which is commonly taken for a monadnock. On the 
face of it, this reconstruction seems improbable. 

The most detailed study of Scottish drainage as a whole is due to 
Bremner. Although noting signs of glaciation at many sites of supposed 
capture, and recording at least one glacial diversion of drainage as 
early as 1919,25 Bremner did not apply generally the principle of 
watershed breaching. In 1934 he still held ** that Tertiary rivers rose 
west of the present west coast and crossed the NW Highlands towards 
the east. 

All these reconstructions share the weakness that little attention is 
paid in them to the possible effects of glaciation on the plan of drainage. 
The concept of river capture, wholly valid in the normal cycle, has 
been too uncritically applied in the Highlands, and too little allowance 
has been made for the possible divergence, at glacial maxima, between 
ice-sheds and the lines of highest ground. Significantly, those who have 
dealt with ice erosion have reached different conclusions from the 
students of drainage for its own sake. 

The assumption that ice-sheds followed pre-glacial watersheds is 
explicit in Jamieson ?”? and J. Geikie 2* whose map, however, suggests 
streaming through at least one breach. Peach and Horne in 1892 ”° 
correctly identified a major ice-shed east of the axial ridge of the NW 
Highlands, without fully applying the conclusion to drainage problems. 
This was particularly unfortunate so soon after the convincing treat- 
ment by Suess *° of ‘ ice portals’ in Scandinavia in their relation to 
stream development. Tarr,*! reasoning from Alaskan experience, 
claimed through valleys as a type feature of glaciated highlands, 
including the Scottish Highlands,®2 but seems to have commanded 
little attention. One of the most convincing, although brief, accounts 
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of watershed breaching is that by Davis !° which appeared in 1912. 
But description of the Scottish Highlands in similar terms was deferred 
until Louis,** in 1934, noted the troughs which transect the high ground 
of the NW Highlands. He saw in them, with their poorly-marked 
divides, signs of intensive glacial action, including transfluence. His 
account allows for the pattern of ice-movement and its variations, as 
well as the probable surface gradient of ice at maximum thickness. 
Sélch, writing in 1936, was concerned largely with erosion-platforms, 
but also discussed drainage. He saw the difficulties of postulating 
widespread capture and the disruption of major consequents rising 
far to the west and, like Louis, accepted the idea of passes lowered by 
transfluent ice. He suggested also that meltwater may have played a 
part in cutting through divides. 

Linton’s work represents a considerable advance on previous 
studies. The explanation attempted in this paper, of the diversion of 
the Callop, accords with his accounts of other derangements of Scottish 
drainage by eroding ice. » * It is also important, however, to take a 
broader view, and to note Linton’s hypothesis of the initiation of 
drainage, not only in the Highlands, but also in the remainder of 
Scotland, in England and in Wales.* § Briefly stated, the scheme is 
one of eastward-draining rivers on the flank of a crustal dome, one of 
those identified by Cloos,*5 with the Irish Sea as its median rift. 
The purely tectonic argument of Cloos seems to be winning favour 
with geologists, while the drainage development envisaged by Linton 
promises to solve many specific problems and to provide a compre- 
hensive working hypothesis. In the present connection, it should be 
noted as implying the initiation, by faulting during the Tertiary, of 
short streams draining the western flank of the crustal block of the NW 
Highlands. A steady eastward migration of the divide can be assumed 


from the steep westerly slope. This interpretation would account for , 


the discordance between geological structure and the line of the water- 
shed, as well as for the latter’s general parallelism to the west coast. 
Its straightness, already noted as suggesting little modification by 
capture, would then result from a unique, tectonic origin, while the 
through valleys record the work of ice rather than of rivers. 

The study of a single pass has thus led to discussion of the whole 
group of passes in the NW Highlands, and is seen to support the infer- 
ence of wholesale breaching by transfluent ice, at the expense of 
hypothetical schemes of major consequents heading west of the present 
divide or even of the coast. Each pass admittedly needs field study, but 
as the conclusions here drawn accord with what is known of the ice- 
cap at glacial maxima, it seems likely that further work will provide 
confirmatory evidence. One may look forward to saying, with Suess %¢ ; 
‘“* We are now able to interpret these valley systems, different in age 
and disposed at different levels. The oldest and least known is the 
pre-glacial . . . the ancient channels were filled with ice, and enlarged 
on a plan which depended on the direction and damming back of the 
ice, but not on the fall of the pre-existing valleys. Thus the second or 
glacial valley system arose. The third is the existing system, which the 
rivers are still shaping out.” 
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The writer’s gratitude is due on a number of counts to Professor D. L. Linton, 
whose writings first inspired the investigations on which this paper is based, who 
discussed and encouraged the undertaking from time to time, and who has kindly 
offered constructive criticism on the presentation. Part of the field investigation was 
made possible by a grant from the Arts Faculty Research Fund, Birkbeck College 
(University of London). 

Aerial photograph, by courtesy of the Air Ministry, British Crown Copyright 
Reserved. Photograph (Copyright) of view from Glenfinnan, by Mr Robert M. 
Adam. 
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DAILY TRAVEL: A STUDY IN TIME AND 
DISTANCE AROUND EDINBURGH 


By D. Ronatp MACGREGOR 


Dairy travel in connection with work and recreation is an accepted 
feature of present-day life, and modern man travels more than any of his 
predecessors, not only in the course of trade but also in the exchange of 
ideas. The most striking evidence of this lies in our great cities which 
are key points in industry, trade and administration, and it is a prime 
concern of municipal authorities to ensure that the wheels keep turn- 
ing: any obstruction results in some degree of disorganisation and a 
consequent loss in efficiency. 

Cities exert influences well beyond their actual boundaries and 
the power and range of such forces depend upon the transport facilities 
available. So we accept the concept of an urban centre or base which 
is the focus of a hinterland, a region or area linked with the base 
on economic, administrative, social and cultural grounds. Such an 
association of town and country has developed in the course of exchange 
of goods and services, but it is very important that a healthy balance 
should be maintained between town and country life. All too frequently 
in Britain the city or conurbation has developed at the expense of the 
hinterland, and while the latter has grown weak through depopulation, 
the former has become diseased on account of restriction within walls, 
traffic congestion and road accidents, and a loss of community sense. 
The issue raised is therefore this. Does the point not come when the 
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size and structure of a city recommend that any further growth should 
take the form of extra-urban communities or satellites? Should we 
not deliberately control suburban expansion with the object of decreas- 
ing local travel and easing traffic congestion within a city, and of 
creating and maintaining settlements of separate identity without ? 
Planning and administrative authorities are well aware of the defects 
of ribbon development, and there is general recognition of the need 
to improve city approaches so that traffic may move faster, more 
smoothly and with greater safety. New housing estates conceived as 
individual social units are a laudable form of city growth, but such 
units are often too easily allowed to become part of an amorphous mass 
of building and one wonders whether there is ever a sufficiently bold 
break from the existent pattern—a break such as was made in the 
siting of Welwyn Garden City 20 miles outside London. The prime 
aim of this article is not, however, to develop the case for city restriction, 
but rather to present the facts shown in Fig. 2, facts of time and 
distance which present Edinburgh in relation to its neighbourhood and 
immediate hinterland. 

Fig. 1 shows the places around Edinburgh with which this study 
deals, and Fig. 2 indicates the time taken to reach these places by 
public transport and the general frequency and type of transport. 
A map illustrating travel times usually makes use of isochrones, but 
such a device is only suitable in a general way for small-scale work and 
does not show frequency of service or type of transport. The iso- 
chrone pattern must become complicated to render any accurate 
account, and places which are speedily reached often appear remote 
on account of intervening country which lacks branch roads or in 
which train halts are not made. Fig. 2 deals therefore simply with 
the nucleated settlements around Edinburgh ; they are places from 
which regular daily travel to and from the city is possible and does 
in fact take place, and they indicate in certain respects the extent of 
the immediate hinterland of Edinburgh. The populations of these 
various settlements are represented in Fig. 3 so that some general 
assessment may be made of existing amenities. 

The following explanatory notes are necessary for a precise under- 
standing of the various maps. 

(a) Places are accurately located in Fig. 1. 

(b) The time taken to travel between any recorded settlement and 

the General Post Office, Edinburgh, is given in minutes. 
This is an average figure calculated only from train and/or 
bus connections which are suitable to a regular daily 
traveller. This figure makes allowance where necessary for 
a change from one type of transport to another. 


Fig. 1. Location of settlements within daily travelling distance of Edinburgh. 
Land above 800 feet is stippled. 

Fig. 2. Times, frequencies and means of transport for settlements shown in Fig. 1. 
Numerals give travel times in minutes. Transport symbols indicate only 
the means by which any outward journey is completed. 

Fig. 3. Urban and village populations: key to places in Fig. 1. Edinburgh 
shows population total and limit of built-up area. 
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(c) Frequencies are calculated from the total number of medium 
to fast connections in either direction on any week-day. 
More than 50 connections—high frequency ; 20-50 con- 
nections—medium frequency ; less than 20 connections— 
low frequency. 

(d) Times and frequencies cater in every case for a first arrival 
in Edinburgh not later than 9.30 a.m. and a last departure 
at least as late as 8.30 p.m. Evidence shows that the flow of 
daily workers into the city ends shortly after 9.30 a.m. 

(e) Rail travel times are much shorter than those by bus although 
frequencies are lower ; where a low frequency but fast rail 
service is supplemented by a good bus service (relatively 
fast and of medium to high frequency), the rail travel figure 
is underlined. 

(f) In order to avoid crowding Fig. 2 with separate transport 
lines, only general routeways have been drawn. Each trans- 
port symbol indicates only the means by which any journey 
from Edinburgh is completed : thus along the same general 
direction tram is used to reach Liberton, bus to reach 
Dalkeith and train to reach Galashiels ; north of the Firth 
of Forth it is fastest and most convenient to travel to Alloa 
and Kinross by train, but the journey to Dollar or Crossgates 
is best accomplished by changing from train to bus at 
Dunfermline. 

(g) All settlements recorded are within 90 minutes travel time of 

Edinburgh, and in no case does the daily return fare rate 

exceed 5s. (Summer, 1953). Settlements exceeding either 

of these limits have been omitted. 


Study of Fig. 2 at once leads us to compare relative speeds of 
different types of transport, and the great advantage of the railway 
stands to the fore. Whereas 20 minutes are required by tram to reach 
suburbs only 3 miles from the city centre, the railway will treble that 
distance in the same time. Tram services have been included because 
of the very important part they play in Edinburgh’s transport system, 
but it must be observed that the times quoted are somewhat theoretical. 
At rush hours, when the majority of daily travellers are affected, tram 
travel times are liable to lengthen by 50 per cent., for one must reckon 
upon traffic delays and possible failure to board a tram. In fact, the 
planned travel times by tram are not wholly accurate for the daily 
traveller, whereas train times as shown in Fig. 2 are on average quite 
applicable. Following up this argument, let us select the journey to 
Corstorphine to which we must now give a time in excess of 25 minutes, 
at rush hours ; this the writer has found to be nearer 40 minutes, and 
in comparison with places which are served by the railway, Corstor- 
phine, therefore, stands in the same general category as Aberdour and 
North Berwick. 

The important fact is that certain places outside Edinburgh are not 
so far away in terms of travel time as is popularly supposed, and more 
often than not they are desirable places in which to live. Such settle- 
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ments fall roughly into three categories: established centres like 
Dunfermline and Kirkcaldy, lesser burghs and subsidiary centres such 
as Cowdenbeath and Dalkeith toward which industry might be guided, 
and small settlements whose present character and situation suggest 
that they might be developed as residential communities, e.g. Balerno 
and Longniddry. 

Kirkcaldy (49,000) and Dunfermline (44,000) both house a variety 
of industries which are essential to the health of the mining areas of 
East and Central Fife, areas in which one in five of the working 
population is engaged in mining. More manufacturing industries are 
needed to strike a better balance and to give greater economic stability, 
and the eventual construction of the Forth Road Bridge at Queensferry 
should encourage Edinburgh firms to establish branch factories in 
Fife where power and labour are readily available ; but for several 
reasons it is to be hoped that neither Kirkcaldy nor Dunfermline 
grows much to exceed 50,000. The latter stands on an awkward site, 
one half of the town lying 150 feet above the other half, its lay-out 
presents difficulties to the efficient movement of road traffic, and it is 
already an established centre offering attractive recreational amenities 
and adequate shopping facilities. Kirkcaldy, famous not least as 
“The Lang Toun”’, lies in a cramped and elongated form with the 
sea on the east and rising ground to the west. Both towns are effectively 
linked with Edinburgh and at least four hundred people travel daily to 
work in the city, a fact which suggests the present importance of these 
two burghs as bases for travel from Central Fife to Edinburgh ; but 
the future possiblity of unbroken road travel across the Firth of Forth 
should modify the present significance of Dunfermline in this respect. 

In the second category, Cowdenbeath and Inverkeithing are 
interesting cases north of the Forth. Cowdenbeath lies in an area 
in which mining is on the decline, and as a local centre with a popula- 
tion of 13,000 it must be developed industrially and socially or its 
decay will raise serious problems. The chief disadvantage is the 
* mined-under’ nature of the country, but Cowdenbeath is fairly 
readily accessible from Edinburgh by rail and the existing road system 
will enable the town to take immediate advantage of the proposed road 
bridge. Lying on a direct line, however, between Cowdenbeath and 
the Queensferry crossing point, is Inverkeithing : situated at an impor- 
tant railway junction, this little settlement will become a nodal point of 
prime importance once a road crossing is established, and as such it 
should prove an attractive location from the industrial aspect. The 
town lies only 25 minutes distant from Edinburgh and has a medium 
frequency rail service. But it is of the greatest importance that the 
approaches to any major narrows be kept free from congestion, and it is, 
therefore, to be hoped that any increase in industrial activity will take 
place further to the north east where it is most needed. On the south 
side of the Firth of Forth the use of the railway for daily travel is less 
in evidence, but it does bring to our notice small settlements in 
the third category which recommend themselves for development as 
residential and perhaps educational communities. The nearest of 
these to Edinburgh is South Queensferry (railway station Dalmeny), but 
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Longniddry and North Berwick are perhaps more attractive although 
more distant ; the latter is well equipped to meet domestic needs and 
recreational demands and is effectively linked with the city both by 
train and bus ; its chief drawback is perhaps its northerly exposure. 
Aberdour in Fife also suggests itself as a desirable residential settlement, 
but, like Longniddry, it remains as yet small and undeveloped. 

Other factors besides time enter into the picture. Cost stands well 
to the fore and is likely to be of most account in retarding the growth 
of essentially residential settlements, and it is interesting to note the 
rapid growth of North Berwick in the period 1890-1914 when fares 
were less than one-third of what they are to-day (August 1953). Even 
at this date the weekly season ticket rates on the railway are by no 
means prohibitive—the average rate is 1d.-1}d. per mile, and many 
travellers assert that the benefits which are gained by residing beyond 
city walls cannot be assessed simply in terms of cash. Furthermore, 
the planned development of any settlement as a residential satellite 
of Edinburgh would require the incorporation of an agreement upon 
transport services and rates ; if, then, North Berwick were to offer 
five hundred passengers daily, it is to be hoped that the railway would 
be prepared to co-operate with the town in offering suitable services at 
a special cheap rate. By way of contrast one must note the continuing 
upward trend in fares which brings increasing hardship and insecurity 
to daily commuters. 

Another important consideration is the safety of children travelling 
to and from school each day. The physical dangers which menace 
city school children are only too well known, and also for many other 
reasons there is a very strong case for the establishment of more schools 
outside our cities. Ifsuch were the case, then young families would have 
a definite incentive to quit the city environment, at least in respect 
of residence, instead of being drawn toward it as at present. Edinburgh 
presents an outstanding example in this matter, for in the provision of 
educational facilities it excels all other settlements in the Lothians and 
Fife ; nor can it be denied that such a city with its wealth of history, 
culture, industry and sport has much to contribute to education in the 
fullest sense. Yet there are places within easy reach of Edinburgh which 
seem excellently suited to accommodate secondary schools, places 
where children would live in intimate association with the natural 
world, where the meaning of community life could be clearly under- 
stood, and where health would be safeguarded and improved. An 
actual case in point is the co-educational Academy at Dollar, which 
stands in a superb setting at the foot of the Ochil Hills ; many Dollar 
residents do not work in the burgh itself but in such widely scattered 
settlements as Stirling, Falkirk, Dunfermline, Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
and pupils are drawn from all over Fife and the Lothians as well as 
from other parts of Scotland and the Empire. The presence of first- 
class educational facilities is clearly a significant factor in guiding 
settlement, and while Dollar lies too far from Edinburgh to exert much 
influence, places such as North Berwick, Gullane, Penicuik, Balerno 
and Aberdour all seem well suited to educational as well as residential 
development. 
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As a link between the city and residential or industrial satellites 
the railway is attractive in that it offers speed, regularity of service, 
assured accommodation and a high standard of safety, as against which 
cheap-rate fares are about 50 per cent. higher than those by bus. The 
five main routes shown radiating from Edinburgh are all main lines, 
and the only settlements recorded which lie on operating branch 
lines are North Berwick and Leven; any growth of settlement or 
industry along these main routes would, therefore, not depend upon 
special operating arrangements, but would instead add revenue to the 
existing services. On the whole, rail travel times are fairly satisfactory 
although the 1938 times were often better ; the average speed to the 
majority of stations is 30 m.p.h. with South Queensferry (Dalmeny) 
an outstanding exception at 40 m.p.h. A striking anomaly is presented 
by the times for Kinross and Cowdenbeath, and while the former is 
served by only a few expresses on the Edinburgh-Perth line, the latter 
has a more frequent service of slower stopping trains. 

Bus services figure both as direct carriers to the city and as feeders 
to a railway base such as Dunfermline. The greatest advantage of 
bus over tram is in respect of speed, but to a lesser degree than in the 
case of the railway ; thus Kirkliston and Dalkeith can be reached by 
bus in about the same time as it takes to reach the outskirts of Edinburgh 
by tram. But buses, too, are subject to traffic delays, and their running 
times can improve greatly once they are clear of busy streets ; thus 
along the same route there is faster running between Hermiston and 
Mid Calder than between Hermiston and Edinburgh, and likewise 
on the Edinburgh—-Prestonpans-Gullane route. Bus transport is well 
suited to give relatively fast service up to a distance of about 15 miles, 
but thereafter the time advantage of rail travel becomes increasingly 
greater. Unfortunately, bus performances are often lowered by the 
indiscriminate acceptance of passengers, so that the service to Gullane 
and North Berwick (by way of example) is slowed at busy periods by 
the carriage of passengers whose destination lies no further from 
Edinburgh than Prestonpans. The obvious recommendation is that a 
classification should be made at busy periods into stopping and limited- 
stop buses, a measure which would both convenience passengers and 
assist the flow of traffic. 

Other than in respect of cost, the great advantage of bus over 
train lies in the flexibility of the former whereby routes may be easily 
varied and passengers picked up at any point. This advantage must 
be considered in close relation to population distribution ; thus, bus 
transport is admirably suited to serve the group of settlements which 
lie south east of Edinburgh, none of which is more than 12 miles from 
the city and all of which make up a well-populated area offering much 
traffic—hence the high frequencies which are recorded in Fig. 2. 
Flexibility loses some of its value along a single route such as that 
stretching out west to Whitburn, although even in this case the bus 
route touches settlements which are missed by the railway and serves 
a well-populated rural area. But in the operation of bus transport care 
must be taken to maintain some balance between flexibility and speed, 
and in the Dalkeith area there seems to be a tendency for speed to be 
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sacrificed, since the average speed on both the Pathhead and Penicuik 
routes is 15 m.p.h. as against 20 m.p.h. to Broxburn, Livingston, 
Aberlady and Haddington. This is naturally a reflection on the 
greater amount of passenger traffic which is offered in the Dalkeith- 
Penicuik area, but the existence here of high frequency transport 
services and the presence of industries and coal is encouraging more 
settlement which may well impede the flow of passenger and goods 
traffic. It is therefore to be hoped that no general sprawl of building 
will be permitted to develop but that each village and burgh will retain 
its own identity. West of Edinburgh, valuable agricultural land is 
fast being utilised for housing and industrial premises, especially 
between Corstorphine and Hermiston, and this development seems 
fated to increase traffic congestion along the city’s western approaches. 
In view of the little extra time and distance involved, it seems regrettable 
that at least some of this development could not have been carried out 
in the Kirkliston and Broxburn localities where land is available, 
routes are good and industries wanted. 

It is clear from Fig. 2 that bus transport supplies vital links 
between Edinburgh and its immediate hinterland south of the Firth of 
Forth, and the general prevalence of high frequencies and low charges 
2s important in mainiaining present settlement outside the city. It 
would appear, however, that in some cases at least bus travel times 
could be improved, and this would certainly be desirable in the event 
of Balerno or Penicuik being selected for residential development. 

North of the Forth bus services are important not only for their 
integrating influence but also for the way in which they act as feeders 
to the railway. In view of the ameniiies which are available at Kirk- 
caldy and Dunfermline, many ‘ Fifers’ travel no further than these 
centres, and on the other hand the high proportion of settlements which 
are served by the railway increases the amount of direct travel to Edin- 
burgh. But just as it is possible to travel into the city by bus from 
outlying parts of the Lothians, so is it important that there should be an 
effective linkage with well-populated but scattered parts of Fife. In 
addition to the movement of regular travellers connected with adminis- 
tration, business and education, there is a considerable flow of ‘ casuals ’ 
with business in the shops, hospitals, offices, libraries, and places of 
amusement in Edinburgh. 

The travel times shown in Fig. 2 in respect of Fife make clear 
the advantage of living close to a railway station, and they draw atten- 
tion to the sharp increase in time which the combined use of bus and 
rail transport involves. This increase generally seems dispropor- 
tionately large as compared with the distance covered, and one must 
at first be puzzled by the fact that it takes fifty minutes to proceed 
from Dunfermline to Kelty, a distance of only about six miles. But 
the times shown are not representative solely of time spent aboard a 
vehicle ; they include the average time spent in establishing a con- 
nection between bus and train on both outward and homeward journeys 
and thus the critical stage in combined road and rail travel is brought 
to our notice. The average speed along any bus route in Fife is about 
20 m.p.h., which may be accepted for the moment as fairly satisfactory, 
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and it follows, therefore, that an unusually slow bus journey is explained 
by bad co-ordination of bus and rail services. The situation in West 
Fife is certainly difficult: twenty-one bus services operate from 
Dunfermline alone with greatly varying frequencies; the space 
factor forbids a concentration of buses to coincide with train arrivals 
and departures ; and the problem is all the greater since Dunfermline 
has two bus termini which lie about 1000 yards from the main railway 
station. The railway authorities are restricted in the co-operation 
which they can offer, because about 50 per cent of the trains serving 
West Fife are through-trains to Stirling, Perth, Dundee and beyond. 
Nevertheless, a detailed examination of the times shown in Fig. 2 
leads one to suggest that bus and rail co-ordination is sometimes poorer 
than it need be. Close to Dunfermline there is a slight discrepancy 
between Crossgates and Carnock (both 60 minutes) and Cairneyhill 
(65 minutes), the latter being a little nearer to Dunfermline than the 
two former. Crossgates is fortunate in having a bus service of ten- 
minute frequency and the average time required to establish a bus- 
train connection on the Carnock route is only fifteen minutes ; Cairney- 
hill is less well served, for the average waiting period is twenty minutes. 
But average figures can be deceptive, and while the figure for Carnock 
is truly representative of the situation, that of twenty minutes for 
Cairneyhill covers a range from eight to twenty-five minutes. Taking 
account of various ages and different sexes, fifteen minutes is probably 
the ideal time allowance in which to effect the change-over at Dunferm- 
line. Travel from Dollar and Saline allows an average change-over 
interval of fifteen—twenty minutes, but it should be added that travel in 
the middle of the morning or late in the evening on this route involves 
waiting thirty-five—forty-five minutes for train and bus connections. East 
of Dunfermline we may note three places with distinct and interesting 
differences. Ballingry lies at the selected limit of 90 minutes travel time 
from Edinburgh, but it is linked with Dunfermline and the railway 
by a bus service of ten-minute frequency which obviates any waste of 
time in establishing a connection ; unfortunately the rather low bus 
speed along this busy route detracts from the value of the high fre- 
quency of service (cf. Dollar and Ballingry). Kelty is as far from 
Edinburgh in time as Dollar although it lies six miles nearer, and the 
reason is poor co-ordination of rail and bus services on the homeward 
journey from the city, when the average change-over period is forty 
minutes as compared with ten minutes for the outward journey. 
Auchtertool is situated between Cowdenbeath and Kirkcaldy and is 
linked with both by bus ; yet the absence of an early morning service 
makes travel via Kirkcaldy impossible, and the only alternative is to 
travel to Cowdenbeath, change there to a bus for Dunfermline and so 
to a train—clearly a hopeless proposition for a regular traveller. 
Partly surrounded by places with relatively fast travel times, Auchter- 
tool illustrates the steep increase in time which only a short distance 
may occasion. The degree of co-ordination of bus and rail timings in 
the Dunfermline area thus varies considerably. The timings on the 
Kelty route clearly call for partial revision and the Cairneyhill link-up 
could be somewhat better ; this latter route is one along which traffic 
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may be expected to increase, for it crosses country which is residentially 
desirable and reaches out westward to an area of mining development 
only a few miles beyond Cairneyhill. 

The eventual construction of the Forth Road Bridge is bound to 
have repercussions on passenger travel between Edinburgh and Fife. 
The journeys from Cowdenbeath and Cairneyhill (both 17 miles) 
should not take more than one hour, fares should be cheaper than by 
rail, and services will draw traffic from Rosyth and Inverkeithing ; 
in respect of distance the comparative figures for Inverkeithing will 
be 11 miles by bus and 13 miles by train. Rail travel by virtue of its 
superior speed should continue to bear most of the passenger traffic 
from Dunfermline, Kirkcaldy and places more distant which are already 
served by the main railway lines, but it seems likely that bus passengers 
travelling from outlying points around Dunfermline will favour 
changing to a bus for Edinburgh rather than walking nearly half a 
mile to a train. The presence of a Forth Road Bridge will probably 
effect some change in the city relationships of the Alloa area ; Dollar, 
which if anything looks more to Glasgow than to Edinburgh, will lie 
within fifty minutes of Edinburgh by car, the equivalent figure for 
Glasgow at present being seventy minutes. It is of interest to note 
that in 1953, in response to public demand, a summer bus service was 
established between Alloa and Edinburgh, via Kincardine Bridge ; but 
from October to May inclusive, this service operates only at week-ends, 
and the time of 110 minutes to cover 35 miles seems excessive. 

The satisfactory siting and development of modern settlement 
presents a most difficult and complex problem. Edinburgh and its 
hinterland seem to offer a most interesting field for study and experi- 
ment, a field whose future pattern might well stand forth as a general 
example for others. The city remains relatively small with a population 
of under half a million, and in consequence the town planner is not 
confronted with the sprawling confusion of building which prevails in 
so many of our major British cities ; and although industries (including 
mining) have for long been established along the shores of the Firth 
of Forth, neither in the Lothians nor in Fife is the regional planner 
faced with scenes of destruction and decay to compare with those 
found in other coalfield areas of Britain. 

The regional approach is surely the only sound one, although it 
makes severe demands upon the co-operation of town and regional 
planners, of municipal and local authorities: for just as the fortunes of a 
nation affect the various regional members, so is the well-being of 
each separate community influenced by the fortunes of the region. 
In large part Edinburgh owes its existence to the trade which it carries 
on with its hinterland and to the business which it receives, nor could 
it readily survive without the recreational facilities which are at hand 
in the countryside, by the sea-shore and on the hills : the hinterland 
focusses its attention upon the city, for there lies the main market and 
clearing centre, a base unique in what it has to offer both of cultural 
interest and material need. The danger is that city and hinterland 
will merge ; the city becomes a conurbation, its very growth causes 
congestion which is liable to start its own decay, and so develop many 
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of the problems already so familiar in London, Birmingham and else- 
where. A flow of population into the city causes disintegration of life 
in the hinterland, and as the village and burghal communities decay, 
we are faced with the problem of inducing a minimum labour force 
to stay and work the land ; furthermore, as depopulation develops, 
the traffic offered to public transport declines and the degree of isolation 
grows greater. 

Edinburgh, as shown in Figure 3, displays a rather deplorable 
tendency to sprawl across a vital gateway of Scotland ; the planned 
increase in mining in East Lothian and East Fife may produce housing 
sprawls as wasteful and temporary as those of the nineteenth century 
in East Lanark ; and the present settlements over the exhausted oil 
shales west of Edinburgh and over the declining coal measures around 
Cowdenbeath may gradually waste away. As against these possibilities, 
Sir Frank Mears in his plan for SE Scotland proposed the development 
of ‘ constellations’, and in principle the present author is strongly in 
agreement with such a policy. The map of travel times and frequencies 
gives some guide to the significance of distances about Edinburgh, and 
there seems good reason to encourage the development of certain 
settlements. The picture of a group of healthy and vigorous communi- 
ties set about a capital city and centre, itself freely able to function as 
a centre for exchange of ideas and goods, seems attractive, wise and 
realistic, and the basis must be an efficient network of communications, 
each strand of which is appropriately fashioned according to the 
dictates of distance, speed, flexibility and public demand. 


GEOGRAPHY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


LivERPOOL, the meeting place for the British Association from 2nd 
to gth September of this year, has of course very considerable interest 
for geographers. The people of Liverpool have great enthusiasm for 
their city, and everything possible was done by the city authorities 
to make members of the Association welcome, and to enable them 
to see all aspects of local work and life, whether by means of organised 
tours, or by making it easy for members to gain entry to places of 
interest not readily accessible to the casual visitor. Members of the 
Association were allowed free use of the dockside overhead railway, 
which provides as interesting a short journey as a geographer could 
desire. A large number of geographers supplemented this by going 
on a special cruise, by M.V. Royal Iris, on the Mersey estuary, which 
showed the important part played by the river in the economy of the 
region. 

The scientific survey of the region, entitled ‘‘ Merseyside” and 
edited by Professor Wilfred Smith, Professor of Geography at Liverpool 
University, is a very fine publication, which was found extremely 
valuable. 

The meetings of Section E (Geography) were well attended, and 
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many papers of considerable worth, covering a wide field of geo- 
graphical activities, were read. Some members felt that the delibera- 
tions of this section were rather academic and specialised for what is, 
after all, a kind of shop-window in which geographers display their 
subject to the informed public ; but the papers read were frequently 
so worth-while and scholarly in character that none could doubt the 
integrity of geography as a subject for serious study, and not merely a 
compendium of well-informed travel talk. 

The morning of the first day, as is customary, opened with papers 
by local geographers, describing the region in which the British 
Association was meeting. Professor Smith opened with an account 
of Merseyside as a port and urban area, outlining the phases in its 
history, and the present structure of its economic geography-—a paper 
as interesting for geographical method as for factual content. This 
was followed by a description of the SW Lancashire coast, from 
Mr R. K. Gresswell, and by a report on the interim results of a co- 
operative study by Liverpool geographers, entitled “‘ The Journey 
to Work on Merseyside,” a study of relationships between work-place 
and residence. 

Professor R. H. Kinvig chose as the subject of his presidential 
address, on the second day of the meeting, ‘‘ The Geographer as 
Humanist’. The rest of the day was given over to a series of essays 
on a variety of topics: agrarian reform in East Central Europe 
(Dr A. E. Moodie), Baghdad (Professor J. H. G. Lebon), agricultural 
land-use of lowland peats (Mr J. A. Taylor), and physiographic 
changes in the Dee estuary (the late Mr H. A. P. Jensen). Mr E. S. 
Simpson made an excellent comparative study of the Cheshire dairying 
district, showing development during the past twenty years, and the 
variation in adjustment to physical environment with changed 
economic conditions and farming techniques. 

On Monday morning (7th September), Section E heard a series of 
talks on European problems, including “ Benelux” (Prof. K. C. 
Edwards), and the connections between Lorraine and the Ruhr (Prof. 
N. J. G. Pounds) ; Dr K. A. Sinnhuber, who has worked in Scotland, 
made a very interesting and clearly presented study of what various 
authorities have meant by the term “Central Europe’. In the 
afternoon, Miss B. Third, of Edinburgh, described some of the results 
of her study of eighteenth-century Scottish estate plans, considering 
the factors in the evolution of the landscapes of the Lowlands. Papers 
were read by Miss H. C. Chew on Eastern Leicestershire, and by 
Mr N. Stevens on stream rejuvenation on Dartmoor. On Tuesday 
morning, geographers heard the report of the Tropical African Re- 
search Committee from Mr Steel, and a series of papers by some of 
the growing band of geographers (Dr M. Cole, Mr T. E. Hilton, and 
Dr H. J. Jarrett) who are contributing to our knowledge of what is 
still in many ways a dark continent. 

At the final meeting the section heard a meteorological paper on 
secondary fronts (Mr F. A. Barnes), and a stimulating study in “‘ Micro- 
geography ” by Mr O. Hinchliffe, of Glasgow. It was greatly regretted 
that Mr R. H. Osborne, of Edinburgh, was prevented by illness 
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from reporting on his researches into population changes in the 
English Midlands. 

During the week, members had the opportunity of taking part in 
geographical excursions to study the post-glacial geomorphology of 
SW Lancashire in relation to agriculture (Thursday), the Ribble 
Valley and Trough of Bowland (Saturday), North Wales (Sunday), 
and open-cast mining in the Wigan region, or alternatively, Ffrith 
and Crook of Dee (Tuesday). In addition, many geographers attended 
excursions of other sections, and especially general excursions, a visit 
to the Cunard passenger and cargo liner Media being particularly 
popular. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that Section E is no longer the plat- 
form from which results of major geographical work are first made 
known, but no one could deny the great value of the Liverpool 
meeting as a whole both geographically and as a highly successful 
social gathering. A. M. 


THE ASCENT OF EVEREST 
Review by W. H. Murray 


Sir Joun Hunt has written his book * in one month. That being 
so, it is a tour de force of clear thought and competent exposition. 
The leader’s well-ordered mind, so very evident in the quick, meticul- 
ously detailed planning of the expedition, is again revealed in his 
book. He forgets nothing, remembers everything, and leaves few 
questions unanswered. This makes a refreshing change from recent, 
incoherently written books on the Himalaya. 

The book opens with a chapter on Perspective and Object, in which 
the 1953 expedition is related to its ten predecessors by an excellent 
analogy : Hunt likens the thirty-year saga to a relay race “ in which 
each member of a team of runners hands the baton to the next at the 
end of his allotted span, until the race is finally run. The Swiss 
last year received that baton of knowledge from the latest in the 
long chain of British climbers and they in turn, after running a brilliant 
lap, passed it on to us.” The notion that men or nations competed 
against each other on Everest has been prevalent and is false. 

In Chapter II, Everest’s peculiar problem is fully stated. There 
follow two chapters on planning and preparations. Not until Chapter 
V do we enter Nepal, as relieved as Hunt to get a breath of mountain 
air. In short, the author’s virtue is sometimes his vice. We hear 
about the excellent planning until we tire. Parts of the book read 
like an Army manual on Administration. Until Chapter XII it is 
very much a leader’s book, of high value to other leaders of heavy 
expeditions. Yet if any of this were cut, we should be deprived 
of a proper understanding of a leader’s formidable task. The text 
is frequently lightened by humorous asides, which are used success- 
fully. To this same end a great number of pen sketches by Charles 
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Evans are included. The idea is excellent, but the sketches are not 
sufficiently good to warrant the use of so many. 

The central portion of the book deals with the great icefall and the 
build-up of stores in the west basin. Then come Chapters XII to 
XVI with the best writing in the book. The story of the attack on 
the mountain’s last 7000 feet is alive and exciting. The most memor- 
able passages describe the terrible efforts to pitch a tent on the South 
Col in a gale, Hunt’s own ascent to 27,350 feet and his return to 
the South Col in utter exhaustion, and the great climb to the south 
summit by Evans and Bourdillon. By not striving for effect, the 
narrative here gains untold effectiveness. Hunt’s forthright style is 
eminently suited to the narration of great adventure. The same 
may be said of Hillary, who writes Chapter XVI on the summit 
climb. I regret only that Tenzing’s thoughts on attaining the summit, 
which he has expressed elsewhere with such moving simplicity, have 
not been included. They make the proper counterpart to Hillary’s 
toughness. 

The eight colour plates are the best I have ever seen in a book. 
Forty-eight monochrome plates cover the entire expedition. A nine- 
part Appendix deals inadequately with technical data. 

Although produced at such high speed, the text keeps a high 
standard of accuracy. On a first reading I have spotted only a dozen 
errors, of which few are important. The few are: (1) p. 60. Sherpas 
were not first employed in the 1921 Everest expedition. The Scottish 
mountaineer, Dr A. M. Kellas, had employed and trained them in 
the Himalaya much earlier. (2) . 73. The Bhote Kosi river does not 
drain the south flanks of Nuptse and Lhotse, nor does the route to 
Everest follow that river—it follows the Dudh Kosi and Imja Khola. 
(3) p. 161. Camp 7 was pitched at 24,000 feet, not 27,000. (4) 
pp. 261-2. The table giving comparative climbing rates for open- 
and closed-circuit oxygen apparatus above the South Col misleads the 
reader by omitting the highly important fact that open-circuit parties 
carried heavy loads and the closed-circuit party ngne. (5) p. 276. 
Pugh and Ward state that the only serious attempts to use oxygen 
before the Swiss were those of Finch and Lloyd in 1922 and 1938. 
This omits the most serious attempt of all—that by Mallory and 
Irvine in 1924. Note also that Finch’s equipment weighed 32 lb. 
not 25. 


* The Ascent of Everest. By Sir Joun Hunt. Chapter XVI by Sir Epmunp 
Hitiary. Appendices by Members of the Expedition. Foreword by H.R.H. The 
Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. 9x5}. Pp. xx+300. 48 monochrome plates. 8 colour 
plates. Sketches and maps. London : Hodder and Stoughton Ltd, 1953. 25s. 


Copyright photograph of Mount Everest, by courtesy of the Himalayan Joint 
Committee of the Royal Geographical Society and the Alpine Club. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE LIVINGSTONE GOLD MEDAL 
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PRESENTATION OF THE LIVINGSTONE GOLD MEDAL 


At memorable meetings of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society 
on 5th October in Edinburgh, and on 7th October in Glasgow, 
Sir John Hunt captivated his audience with his account of the 1953 
Everest Expedition and the ascent as far as the South Col, and was 
followed by Sir Edmund Hillary, who gave a vivid description of the 
epic climb with Tensing to the summit. 

Introducing the speakers at the Edinburgh meeting, the President 
of the Society said : ‘‘ This is indeed a proud occasion in the history 
of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society. It recalls many famous 
evenings in the past: the evenings when Stanley came back from 
Africa, bringing news of that intrepid traveller, David Livingstone. 
It recalls the night when Nansen told his story of crossing the Polar 
Basin. We remember Shackleton and Scott and many another 
intrepid traveller. It recalls particularly earlier lecturers on Everest, 
notably G. L. Mallory, who was followed by Frank Smythe and 
Eric Shipton. This Society has a very deep place in its heart for the 
struggle to conquer the highest crag of the earth’s crust. 

** We are happy in having here to-night several other members of 
the expedition—Major Wylie and others. We also, I believe, have in 
our audience the Duke of Hamilton who, as the Marquess of Clydes- 
dale, was the first airman to fly over that great crag. We are proud 
to welcome the ladies of our two climbers: Lady Hunt and Lady 
Hillary. I sometimes think the wives of explorers have the hardest 
time to bear. They have to wait in patience without losing heart and 
yet encourage their men to do their best. They played undoubtedly 
an indispensable part in the great work that is accomplished. 

“It is my proud duty to present on behalf of this Society the 
highest award that is in its power to offer. 

* Sir John Hunt, for your leadership in the 1953 expedition which 
brought the final success, I believe the moral quality of your person- 
ality is responsible for that success. In terms of that successful leader- 
ship I have great pleasure in surest: you with the Livingstone 
Gold Medal. 

“But mere leadership and planning ‘avalbed nought without in- 
domitable will-power to overcome the obstacles, and if it was not a 
Scot who was first to get to the top of Mount Everest, we may at least 
be proud that it was a New Zealander. There is no Dominion of our 
far-flung Commonwealth with whom Scotland has more bonds. Sir 
Edmund Hillary will always sit on the top of Everest in spirit. In 
token of your will-power and perseverance in reaching the highest 

int of the earth, I have pleasure in presenting you with the Living- 
stone Gold Medal.” 

Sir John Hunt and Sir Edmund Hillary thanked the Society for 
the honour conferred. Sir John said : “ I must first try to find words 
to express my personal gratitude and to tell you how extremely touched 
and humble I feel at this very wonderful award which you have just 
been good enough to bestow upon me. I accept it with great humility, 
and I doso on behalf not only of myself but of every one of my comrades 
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on that mountain. Allow me to tell you how enormously moved we 
of the Everest team were when we got to the top, when we found how 
thrilled everybody was everywhere. We thought what a wonderful 
thing it was that so many people all over the world loved and appreci- 
ated such an adventure. If we brought back any message, it is a 
message for many others to set out now to seek their own Everests in 
whatever capacity they may be. There are great possibilities of doing 
so if people look around them.” 

Sir Edmund Hillary, too, felt that the medal had been given to all 
the members of the expedition and not merely to himself: “ After 
all, it has not been two men who have climbed Everest, and if any of 
the others had done anything less than they did, we would never have 


got there.” 

After the meeting, members of the Society attended a reception 
in the Edinburgh City Chambers at which the guests were received 
by the medallists and by the Lord and Lady Provost. 


Copyright photographs of Sir John Hunt and Sir Edmund Hillary, by courtesy 
of Messrs George Outram and Co. Ltd, and The Scotsman Publications Ltd, 


respectively. 


THE TEACHING OF THE GEOGRAPHY OF SCOTLAND 


To the teacher of Geography who may reflect critically on the nature of the 
subject, the major problem in its presentation must surely be that of providing 
a measure of reality. The subject matter of Geography is wide, world-wide in fact. 
It encompasses a variety of physical environments ; it touches upon a great range 
of climatic and vegetative conditions ; it deals with many different peoples as well 
as many contrasting types of human activities. Few teachers of Geography, however 
well travelled or however well read, can claim to possess that personal and first-hand 
experience of many environments. Between the real and the second best account 
or understanding there is a profound gap. How much more must that extensional 
gap inevitably be for the pupil ! 

For this reason alone, then, there is great justification for the appearance of 
the ‘ Home Area’ in the school curriculum, and most teachers must agree that it 
should also provide a basis of comparison for the pupil in his appreciation of other 
areas. Here, at least, the pupil can often, though not always, prove the truth 
or staleness of facts appearing in a text. A ‘ Home Area,’ well taught, seems, there- 
fore, an essential feature in any course of school Geography. It is when attention 
is turned to the study of Scotland that doubts arise about the quality of the textual 
matter that is submitted for the pupils’ comprehension. A scrutiny of a number 
of school texts indicates that apart from half-truths and omissions of important 
points, many facts are stated which are quite stale ; apart from statements which 
are misleading, there appear many definite errors. Here is a small selection taken 
from texts of Secondary School standard. 

Aberdeen : “ Its position . . . enabled it to become a fishing centre for herring. 
It is also engaged in deep sea fishing.” That Aberdeen is, relatively, an important 
herring port is true according to the Scottish Sea Fisheries Tables, but the same 
source shows very clearly that the white fishing trade of the town is quite out- 
standing, both in tonnage and value. 

In another text, there is a definite mistake on a map which shows the railway 
route Glasgow-Kilmarnock-Dumfries with the label ‘ Royal Scot’ along it. 

About the Central Lowlands of Scotland, one text states: ‘* Potatoes are culti- 
vated in Fife, the Lothians, and Ayrshire. ...” As it stands, the statement is true 
but it is not the complete truth, for if tonnage is taken into account—a fair con- 
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sideration—then the county of Angus must surely be mentioned since it has the 
highest production of any Scottish county. 

“ Dumbarton guards the route to the Western Highlands,” from another text, 
does not seem, geographically speaking, a very helpful remark to make about the 
present-day Dumbarton. 

One text, showing a map of the towns of Southern Scotland, gives an erroneous 
impression of the importance of Maxwelltown by (1) including it at all, (2) using 
the same style of lettering as for Dumfries, and (3) using the same dot symbol. 

Then, one text states : “‘ Of the four Scottish coalfields, Lanarkshire is the most 
important.”” The National Coal Board’s ‘ Plan for Coal ’ makes this statement : 
“* The Lanarkshire area is nearly exhausted.” 

** Glasgow builds over } of the ships built in the British Isles,” a sentence from 
a text, disagrees with the official figures which indicate that } is the actual fraction. 

Finally, one text-book, not, I hope, in use in any Scottish school, whose preface 
claims a recent revision, not only mentions the Caledonian, Glasgow and S.W., 
North British, and Great North of Scotland Railways but states, among other 
inaccuracies : “‘ From Glasgow, the line passes north of the Clyde estuary through 
Falkirk, Dumbarton, and Helensburgh.” 

It is not difficult to trace at least one major cause of such inaccuracies. Nearly 
all text-books of Geography in use in Scottish schools are by authors resident in 
England, and their knowledge of Scotland apparently varies. Many simply do 
not know and, to an extent, can not be expected to know the accurate and up-to- 
date state of affairs in Scotland or, for that matter, in many of the other regions 
with which they deal—an argument most assuredly in support of a diminution in 
the number of Geography text-books published. The purpose in quoting the 
excerpts above is not, however, to score points rather cheaply off the authors as, 
rather, to emphasise that the teachers of Geography in Scotland can present this 
country far more adequately than can the usual text. They are resident in Scotland, 
and that is one possible contribution towards accuracy ; moreover, they may 
already know many parts well and may, in their subsequent journeyings, enlarge 
on their knowledge of their own country. Furthermore, their own reading of, or 
listening to, matters Scottish can provide them with a more sound and current 
conception of the trend of human affairs—for it is in the human aspect of Geography, 
so suitable in school, that changes do occur. 

There is much valuable material available to the teacher who has the desire to 
widen his own knowledge of Scotland or to bring it up to date. Local surveys and 
hand-books are in existence in some form or other in most districts. There are 
annual accounts of trade or industry, on a local or national basis, like the Glasgow 
Herald Trade Review, the Clydesdale and North of Scotland Bank Survey of Eco- 
nomic Conditions, the Port of Dundee Official Handbook, etc. There are also many 
articles in the press, well-constructed and informative, dealing with Scottish agri- 
culture, settlement, hydro-electric power, etc. There are government reports. It 
is not suggested that the Geography teacher must be eternally engaged in reading 
official accounts, but a perusal of such literature, in whole or in part, as well as a 
live interest in what is happening—geographically speaking—in Scotland may well 
give the teacher the assurance that his material is fresh, at least as far as the pupils’ 
country is concerned. It can also help to reduce the dissatisfaction and distrust 
which many teachers bear towards the prescribed text. 

Available, also, to the teacher is much pictorial material that is very appropriate 
and very accessible for his actual presentation of the Geography of Scotland. The 
Scotsman Calendar and The Weekly Scotsman frequently contain pictures which are 
helpful in two important respects: (1) in displaying Scottish scenery and land- 
forms and, many will agree, in displaying it in such an admirable fashion as to be 
able to offset the shortcomings of a lifeless brown patch on a wall-map or atlas ; 
(2) in portraying aspects of work and life characteristic of certain parts of Scotland, 
e.g. the farmhand broadcasting seed in the Lothians, the crofter’s house and peat- 
stack, the aerial view of the lay-out of a Scottish town, the interior of a factory, 
the activity on a navigable river, the shepherd at work on a Southern hill farm, 
the easily recognised landmark of a well-known bridge, etc. The Glasgow Herald, 
too, from time to time, allots one half-page to a picture of Scottish scenery, and 
so do local papers. Small though these pictures be, they provide the teacher 
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with material which cannot be acquired very easily or very cheaply in any other 
way. They may not be able to compete with the more modern movie film, but 
it is not every school or teacher who has easy and immediate access to that medium. 
In this connection, too, the excellent pamphlets issued by the BBC are to be com- 
mended. Long after the live broadcast, these can provide useful visual texts for 
pupils’ inspection and they should, on no account, be cast away or left neglected 
in the teacher’s or headmaster’s cupboard. The photographs are very well chosen 
in the Exploring Scotland and This is My Country series. The pictorial or diagrammatic 
summaries of a number of Scottish industries are very effectively constructed and, 
while being useful with all ranges of pupils, may be most appropriate with the older 
Primary and Junior Secondary school boy and girl. 

While it is desirable, both educationally and socially, that pupils should hear 
about the Geography of their own country, from what has been said it is equally 
essential that what they do hear should be as accurate as possible. Because it deals 
most directly with present-day affairs, Geography may be less influenced by opinion 
than History is. At least in the teaching of the Geography of Scotland in Scotland, 
the subject matter can be more carefully scrutinised for accuracy. Of all the areas 
which he presents in a 3-5 year course, that of Scotland should be the one which 
the teacher can present with greatest confidence, mainly because he is dealing 
with subject matter which he himself can control, which he knows is reasonably 
fresh and as true as he can make it. Lack of realism in presenting the nebulous 
“* Rest of the World in greater or lesser detail” there may be, but in presenting 
the Homeland, the contribution of the teacher may not only be very real but, 
being so, also very acceptable. Gorpon RAE 


WORLD POPULATION CONFERENCE 


The International Union for the Scientific Study of Population, the International 
Labour Office, the Food and Agricultural Organisation of the United Nations, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation, the World Health 
Organisation, and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development are 
collaborating with the United Nations in organising the World Population Con- 
ference to be held at the Headquarters of the FAO in Rome during the first half 
of September, 1954. 

Invitations to experts, in their individuai capacity, to attend the Conference 
will be issued by the Secretary-General of the United Nations to selected nominees 
of Governments, to non-governmental scientific organisations, and to interested 
specialised agencies. Apart from experts selected by the Secretary-General to 
organise meetings, the number of nominees of each Government has been calculated 
on a basis of one from a country with less than half a million inhabitants, two from 
a country with one-half to forty million inhabitants, and three from a country with 
more than forty million inhabitants. 

Any questions concerning nominations of individuals to attend the Conference 
should be addressed to the Director of the Population Division, United Nations, New 
York. Questions relating to arrangements of participants at the Conference may 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Sub-Committee on Arrangements, Professor 
Frank Lorimer, The American University, Washington 16, D.C., U.S.A. 


FOURTH INTER-UNIVERSITY GEOGRAPHICAL CONFERENCE 


The Fourth Inter-University Geographical Conference will be held in London, 
11th-16th April, 1954. Conference Organiser : A. Robertson-Kellie. Communica- 
tions should be sent to the Secretary, Fourth Inter-University Geographical 
Conference, Bedford College, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


EUROPE 


Europe. By Samuzt VAN VALKENBURG and COLBERT C. 9}x6. Pp. xiv+826. 
Sketch maps and photographs. New York: John Wiley and Sons Inc. 
London: Chapman and Hall Ltd. Second edition, 1952. 60s. 


As the first edition of this book, by S. Van Valkenburg and Ellsworth Huntington, 
appeared in 1935 [S.G.M., 51(6) : 396], extensive and drastic revision—amounting 
to over 80 per cent.—has been necessary because of the war and its aftermath. This 
second (revised) edition is a very good example of the sound geography book that 
one expects from America : the text plain and interesting, presentation stimulating, 
illustrations clear and apposite, paper, binding and general appearance most attrac- 
tive. The main criticism one would make is in relation to the maps. Those relating 
to the individual countries are general in character, illustrating climate, minerals, 
agriculture, waterways, geology, forests, andsoon. But there is an absence of regional 
maps of, for example, the Paris Basin, the Wealden District, the Central Lowlands 
of Scotland, the Plain of Lombardy, the Rhineland. A really good atlas is therefore 
even more essential than usual when one studies this book. The authors’ aim is to 
present the geography of Europe in all its manifold aspects, devoting particular 
attention to the ‘ personality’ of each country and to its own peculiar difficulties as 
they are influenced by the interaction of physical and human factors, in the past and 
in the modern world. 

There are a useful statistical appendix, a good bibliography—including standard 
works in English and in other European languages—and an adequate index. ai 
E.V. 


Skye and the Inner Hebrides. By ALpIn MacGrecor. 84$x5}. Pp. xii+328. 
49 illustrations. Map. [The County Books.] London: Robert Hale Ltd, 
1953. 18s. 

The publishers claim for this finely produced book that it is probably the first 
to deal in one volume with all the islands of the Inner Hebrides. Some of the most 
interesting chapters are those on such less well-known islands as Inch Kenneth, 
Ulva with Gometra, Gigha and Cara, and the Slate and Garvelloch Isles, all of 
which Mr MacGregor knows more or less intimately and describes with his usual 
conversational charm. He can also tell some new and interesting incidents about 
Skye, Mull, Iona and the other much written-up isles of the Inner Hebrides. His own 
personality, however, tends to obtrude rather aggressively into his pages, and here 
and there his remarks about other persons show a lack of good taste. The book is 
beautifully illustrated with photographs by the author. - I, W. H. 


The Cuillin of Skye. By B. H. Humpre. 9}x7}. Pp. xvi+144. 
London : Robert Hale Ltd, 1952. 30s. 

A wide section of the Climbing World will be interested in this book. It is the 
first history of climbing in Skye from the very beginning and mentions many well- 
known figures, mainly of the past. The volume is profusely illustrated and includes 
quite a number of photographs of the pioneers. It fills a definite gap in Scottish 
mountaineering literature. A. H. 


Cross-Country Walks in the West Highlands. By ExvizasetH Orr Boyp. 7} x4}. 
Pp. vi+233. End-paper sketch map. Edinburgh and London: Oliver and 
Boyd Ltd, 1952. 10s 6d. : 

For the more athletic pedestrian, this charmingly written book is indispensable 
as a guide to our wild north west. The best cross-country walks have been skilfully 
chosen and are clearly described, not from hearsay, but from the actual experience 
of one who has ‘ foot-slogged’ the tours the author so delightfully delineates. Oneword 
of caution : good walkers and good map-readers are apt to minimise the difficulty 
of their expeditions ; even the author missed the track at the foot of Loch Treig, 
admittedly an awkward bit of country. G. M. 


74 illustrations. 
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Social Provision in Rural Wiltshire. By H. E. Bracey, M.sc., PH.D. Foreword by S. W. 
Wooldridge, p.sc. 8}x5%. Pp. xx+204. Frontispiece. 44 figs. 2 maps. 
24 tables. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd, 1952. 215. 

Much labour has been devoted to this valuable study, the overall effect tending to 
emphasise that north and south Wiltshire have little in common, being separated by 
the ‘ desert’ of Salisbury Plain. An index of soc.al provision in each parish is arrived 
at by allotting ‘marks’ for various activities and services, the information being 
obtained from answers to a questionnaire, giving a very fair picture of social provision 
in the different villages of the county. 

The reviewer’s intimate knowledge of one small community—West Dean—suggests 
that the range of social provision is probably less than the plottings indicate. In the 
relevant text-figures West Dean appears as a conspicuous ‘ erratic’, but is really 
normal since it is an indivisible community of over 400 persons, of whom the larger 
number live over the county boundary in Hampshire. Other deviations from the 
normal may be explained by the community being the centre of an ‘ area’ of a 
type which the author has apparently overlooked: the big landed estates which 
were the most real units of all until the coming of motor transport. These criticisms 
in no way detract from the great value of the survey. C. R.V. G. 


The Emerald Isle. By Georrrey Taytor. 84x54. Pp. 158. 17 illustrations. End- 
paper map. [Windows on the World.] London: Evans Brothers Ltd, 1952. 
12s 64d. 

Mr Taylor’s book is a joy to read. In leisurely style he succeeds in conveying 

a wealth of fact and anecdote with shrewd comments. The subjects range from 

natural and human history to descriptions of the rural and urban scene, presented 

with sympathy and affection, for, as he mentions in the Preface, “ this essay on Ireland, 

being non-political, is by no means impersonal.” A. M. L. 


Scandinavia: Denmark—Norway—Sweden—Finland and Iceland. Edited by 
Doré Ocrizex. Translated by Paddy O’Hanlon and H. Iredale Nelson. 
74x54. Pp. 440. Iustrated in colour and black-and-white. [The World in 
Colour.] London, New York, Toronto: McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
Ltd, 1952. 30s. 

To view Scandinavian lands and life through keen and sympathetic French eyes 
is a refreshing experience. The informative and sensitive text and the attractive 
illustrations—whether sedate, gay, or humorous—will delight and interest the 
general reader as well as the prospective, or retrospective, visitor to the “ free, 
bright lands of the north” praised by Gérard Bauér in the Preface to this welcome 
volume in The World in Colour series. 

Chapters on Art in Scandinavia, by Jean Desternes, are followed by A Glimpse 
at Danish and Norwegian Literature, by Marcel Brion, who is also responsible for 
the sections on the individual countries except Sweden and its literature, which 
are dealt with by Henri Queffélec. At the end is a sprightly Little Dictionary of the 
Northern Countries. Though the section on Finland might have been extended 
to advantage, it would, on the whole, be difficult to find a happier introduction to 
all those lands. J. H. K. 


The Ruhr: A Study in Historical and Economic Geography. By Norman J. G. 
Pounps. 84x53. Pp. 283. 36 figs. London: Faber and Faber Ltd, 1952. 255. 


By studies of the Ruhr at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, Professor Pounds traces the development of this industrial region. 
In further chapters he discusses present problems in economic and social geography. 
The attempt to show the influence of the diffusion of technological knowledge upon 
one given area is to be commended. The extensive reading upon which the work is 
based is indicated by the bibliographies included at the end of each chapter. 

The fairly long accounts of technological processes, whilst vital to the argument, 
occasionally distract the reader’s attention from the regional picture. As a whole, 
the work is uneven in quality, and some assertions, such as the statement that the 
steel production of the Ruhr “ greatly exceeds ”’ the steel production of Britain, will 
be questioned by some readers. S. J. J. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Northwest of the World: Forty Years’ Trading and Hunting in Northern Siberia. 
By Oxar Swenson. 8}x5}. Pp. 222. 8 illustrations. London: Robert Hale 
Ltd, 1951. 155. 

Mr Swenson, an American fur-trader of Scandinavian descent, writes of the far 
east of Siberia, and especially of the little-known Chukotskii District and its population 
of reindeer-breeders. Little has been written previously in English on these lands, 
so this book makes a welcome addition to Arctic works. It is very full and authorita- 
tive, for the author spent thirty years in this forgotten region. If any criticism may 
be made, it is that Mr Swenson has too much material for a single small volume, which 
is tantalisingly condensed. The long trek from the coast to Yakutsk almost makes a 
volume in itself. There are unfortunately no maps, no index, and no chapter head- 
ings. Thus it is difficult to find one’s way about the book. R. N. R. B. 


ASIA 


Asia’s Lands and Peoples: A Geography of One-third the Earth and Two-thirds its 
People. By Greorce B. Cressey. 107}. Pp. x+597. Text-figures and half- 
tone illustrations. [McGraw-Hill Series in Geography.] London, New York 
Toronto : McGraw-Hill Publishing Company Ltd. Second edition, 1952. 50s, 


Since its first appearance in 1944, Asia’s Lands and Peoples has become established 
as a familiar text-book. Its value is enhanced by the considerable revision and the 
greater number of illustrations in the second edition. Much of the new material 
is based on Professor Cressey’s first-hand observations as well as on recent literature. 
Introductory chapters on the Pacific Basin and on Asia’s Continental Pattern are 
followed by thirty-seven chapters grouped in sections dealing, respectively, with 
China, Japan and Korea, the Soviet Union, SW Asia, India and Pakistan, and SE 
Asia. Some thirty pages at the end of the volume are devoted to a selected biblio- 
graphy. 

As a whole, the book provides ample and digestible pabulum, though the vast- 
ness of the subject necessarily entails some oversimplification here and there—in the 
chapter on Malaya, for instance. It is not practicable however, to discuss here 
individual sections of the book. The wealth of information provided is such as to 
facilitate, with the aid of the index, the collation of material for courses on specific 
subjects. At a time when stability has not been achieved in Asia and the Pacific, 
Professor Cressey’s remarks on geostrategy should be pondered, and one welcomes 
his recognition that the Pacific is an Asiatic as well as :: North American ocean. 

I. E. C. 


The Story of Everest. By W. H. Murray. 8}x5}. Pp. ix+193. 14 maps and 
diagrams by Robert Anderson. 24 photographs. London: J. M. Dent 
and Sons Ltd, 1953. 155. 


The distinguished mountaineer who has delighted readers with his accounts of 
climbing in Scotland and of the Scottish Himalayan Expedition now presents an 
extremely competent and enthralling survey of the various attempts to scale the 
highest mountain in the world. The complex story, from the northern reconnaissance 
of 1921 to the southwestern approach by the Swiss Expedition in 1952, is well 
integrated, showing how each attempt profited from the experiences of its pre- 
decessors. The book thus forms an invaluable introduction to the final story of 
I 


3. 
Fhe lucid, well-written text is suitably illustrated with straightforward sketch 
maps and diagrams, and with a selection of photographs. The essential value of 
the book is not as a mere record of planning, organisation and athleticism of a 
high order, but as a sensitive appreciation of men and mountains and, in Mr 
Murray’s words, of “ the urge to explore, to realise the vision, to adventure far 
and go always a little farther, that alone justifies man’s hope of all fulness of living : 
the unfolding and fulfilment of all the powers of his soul.” I, E. C. 
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| Nepal Himalaya. By H. W. Turman. 845}. Pp. xii+272. 61 photographs. 
7 sketch maps. Cambridge : University Press, 1952. 25s. 

It is only within the last two or three years that the Nepal Himalaya has been 
accessible to European mountaineers, and Mr Tilman carried out two expeditions 
which were more for the purpose of exploration than peak-bagging. The first was 
to the Langtang Himal, in a northern direction from Katmandu, and the second, 
to the Annapurna Himal to the north east of Katmandu. A great deal of unknown 
mountain territory was explored and mapped, and the book throughout gives 
information about fresh country. The interesting flora and fauna of the Langtang 
or Khola Valley is described in an appendix by O. Polunin. In the last chapter, 
Mr Tilman deals with a very short expedition which he led to the south face of 
Everest, and which supplied information that was followed up by Mr Shipton in 
his Everest Reconnaissance Expedition of 1951. 

Mr Tilman writes with his usual fresh but somewhat caustic humour, and the 
illustrations are varied and good. A. H. 


A Dragon Apparent: Travels in Indo-China. By Norman Lewis. 8x5}. Pp. 317. 
28 illustrations. Map. London: Jonathan Cape Ltd, 1951. 155. 

Golden Earth: Travels in Burma. By Norman Lewss. 8x5}. Pp. 270. 18 illus- 
trations. Map. London: Jonathan Cape Ltd, 1952. 18s. 


Norman Lewis decided to visit South East Asia in order to see that region before 
it was possibly engulfed by the Chinese Communists, as in the case of Tibet, or 
devastated by opposing armies of ‘liberators’, as in Korea and to some extent in 
Indo-China. An experienced traveller, a competent writer, and an expert photo- 
grapher, he is well equipped for the task of preserving for us something of the quaint- 
ness and charm, the unfamiliar foods and customs, the humanity and cruelty of 
South East Asia, before the cumulative impacts of the modern world have changed it 
irrevocably. 

Both travel books can be strongly recommended as giving up-to-date pictures of 
Indo-China and Burma, the accounts being crammed with interest and occasionally 
enlivened with humour. The author is a master of the apt phrase: a car “‘ juddering 
up the road”; the Cao-Daist cathedral is “a palace in candy from a coloured 
fantasy by Disney ” ; “ the rodent expression of an Oriental who has had too much 
to do with Europeans”; the “ undigested Westernism of the Burmese” ; “‘ clumps 
of bamboo spurted up from low, boiling vegetation ” ; “ the post-wagon discharged 
its passengers like seeds exploded from an over-ripe pod”. A Dragon Apparent begins 
with a note on the historical background of Indo-China—“ a jig-saw of racial 
islands and enclaves. . . . The interior is neither completely mapped, nor completely 
explored.” Despite the sporadic fighting between the forces controlled by France 
and those of Viet-Minh, Lewis was allowed to travel widely in the areas controlled 
by either side, and to present fair judgments of the protagonists. 

Through the vivid text, the first-class photographs and the useful maps, the 
author presents not only clear descriptions of Saigon and Angkor, Rangoon and 
Mandalay, but also unforgettable pictures of many areas that have been rarely 
or by Europeans in the past, and may be quite unrecognisable in the not distant 
uture. E. V. L. 


AFRICA 


Afrique Equatoriale Francaise. By Henri Zitcrt. 7}x5}. Pp. xii+200. 7 sketch 
maps. 18 photographs. [L’Union Frangaise.] Paris: Editions Berger- 
Levrault, 1952. 


This is another of the excellent series of little hand-books covering the French 
Union. The author has been head of the Information Service of French Equatorial 
Africa and is now Chief of Staff to the Governor of the Middle Congo, and is thus in a 
Position to write with authority ; indeed, the particular interest in this volume lies 
not so much in its very competent treatment of the subject, but in that it is written 
from the point of view of the French colonial administrators, and thus givs consider- 
able insight into their aims and aspirations. R. M. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


BIOGEOGRAPHY 


Downs and Dunes : Their Plant Life and its Environment. By Sir Enwarp Sauissury, 
C.B.E., D.SC., LL.D., V.P.R.S. 10x6}. Pp. xiii+328. 100 figs. 32 plates. 
London : G. Bell and Sons Ltd, 1952. 455. 

Professor Salisbury justifies the combination in one volume of an account of the 
plant life of two well-defined habitats, chalk downs and sand dunes, on the grounds 
that they have numerous features in common and that their many striking differ- 
ences merely tend to accentuate the significance of their resemblance. His detailed 
and systematic study illustrates vividly this preliminary thesis. For each, the downs 
and the dunes, he analyses intimately the factors of the habitat as a whole in relation 
to their plant life before proceeding to discuss the vegetation associations and 
successions found within them. The biological notes on individual plants within 
each particular association and some pertinent observations on the fauna serve to 
emphasise the characteristic and specialised nature of these two habitats. Two 
chapters on the limestone areas of Britain allow of useful contrast and comparison 
with the chalk downlands. The treatment of the dune communities according to 
their stage in time and place strikingly portrays the continual adjustment of plant 
life to a dynamic habitat. The whole book is based on a series of lectures in which 
Professor Salisbury draws liberally on a wealth of personal observations and experi- 
ment, and is excellently illustrated. ie 


BIOGRAPHY 


Arabian Jubilee. By H. St J. B. Pumsy. 9x6. Pp. xvi+280. 48 illustrations. 
Sketch map. London: Robert Hale Ltd, 1952. gos. 

The completion of fifty years of rule by H.M. King Ibn Sa‘ud of Arabia has 
prompted the writing of a biography of the king by a long-standing friend who is 
himself a leading figure in Arabian affairs. Unfortunately, however, the book 
itself hardly does full justice either to the subject or to the abilities of the author. 
Being cast in a mould of unrelieved hero-worship, there is little attempt at critical 
appraisal of character, policy and events where Ibn Sa‘ud is himself concerned. One 
is reminded of T. E. Lawrence’s remark that Arabs judge only as black or white. 
So it is here: friends are perfect, and enemies always base, and one king at least 
can do no wrong. 

As against this, we must set the wealth of information afforded on contemporary 
Arabia, and on the character and daily life of Ibn Sa‘ud. Implicit, if not always 
fully developed, is the theme of rapid change—not entirely for the good, following the 
development of oil resources in the country ; and whether Mr Philby intends it or 
not, he sketches a Gétterdémmerung : a twilight of declining powers in the monarch 
oppressed by overwhelming burdens, and the corruption of mind among his en- 
tourage as the result of unexpected wealth gained too easily and too quickly. f 

W. B. F. 


Amundsen. By Bectamy Partripce. Pp.xvi+206. 7 illustrations. 6 maps. 
London : Robert Hale Ltd, 1953. 16s. 

No man has a greater number of successful poiar journeys to his credit than 
Roald Amundsen. He planned daringly, and most of his expeditions entailed new 
trails. He had to his credit the North and South Poles, the North West and North 
East Passages: a notable series of achievements. He was a pioneer rather than a 
scientific explorer, although keenly interested in magnetism. All these tales have 
been told before, most of them in English, but they bear telling again. It is ironical 
that a man who carried out his plans so ably should eventually lose his life in the 
Arctic Sea, but it was a great end in a courageous attempt to rescue the Italian 
eg who had not treated Amundsen very well after their joint flight across the 
North Pole. 

This book is commendably accurate in factual statements, but why do publishers 
insist upon a German and not the Norwegian or English spelling of Spitsbergen ? 
There are several useful sketch maps which adequately illustrate the course of the 
journeys. If the book is a eulogy, Amundsen’s work deserves that treatment. 

R. N. R. B. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Map and Landscape. By Dorotuy SytvesTerR, M.A. 8$+5$. Pp. xvi+287. Frontis- 
piece. 79 figs. 8 plates. London: George Philip and Son Ltd ; Liverpool : 
Philip, Son and Nephew Ltd, 1952. 25s. 

This is a sound text-book of First Year University level dealing with map-reading 
and field work. Practical experience enables the author to integrate the various 
aspects of her subjects, dealt with in three sections : I. The Grammar of Map Reading 
and Field Work. II. Map and Field Study of Geographical Features. III. The 
Three-Dimensional Study of Landscape. Part III is the most original and certainly 
the most difficult section, involving close and prolonged study for the reader. Wel- 
come features are : advice on the choice of British and foreign topographical maps ; 
schemes for the study of landscape types; hints on map studies, field work and 
excursions. With many clear illustrations, all types of regions and of settlements are 
dealt with adequately. The author remarks: “ the aim of the more advanced map 
reader should be to visualize landforms and landscape when map reading, as he 
does when actually looking at landscape.”’ Those who study this book will assuredly 
achieve that aim. E. V. L. 


Exercises on Landforms. By ArtHur N. STRAHLER. 9}x7}. Pp. iv+4o. Figs. 
London : Methuen and Co. Ltd, 1953. 2s 6d. 


These exercises will be found acceptable in teaching geomorphology. They have 
been taken from the author’s text-book on Physical Geography [S.G.M., 68 (2) ; 92]. 
I. 


GENERAL 


The Story of Ski-ing. By ARNoLD Lunn. 8}$x5$. Pp. 224. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode Ltd, 1952. 

No English author is better qualified than Sir Arnold Lunn to survey the history 
of ski-ing. He gives a valuable account of the development of ski-mountaineering 
and, in full detail, of organised ski-racing. The book also contains a brief chronology 
of ski-ing in Scotland since the foundation of the Scottish Ski Club in 1907 under the 
presidency of Dr W. S. Bruce. The author’s digest of ski-ing history from about 
2500 B.C. to the present day is of wider interest, but a fuller appreciation of the 
importance of ski-ing in the everyday life of inhabitants of snow-bound regions would 
have been welcome. J. H. K. 


The American Expedition. By Sven Waxext. Translated from Johan Skalberg’s 
Danish version Vitus Berings Fventyrlige Opdagerfaerd 1733-1743 by M. A. Michael. 
8}x5}. Pp. 236. 4g illustrations. End-paper maps. Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
London : William Hodge and Co. Ltd, 1952. 153s. 

Waxell was a Swede who sailed with Vitus Bering on his second voyage in 1733 
with the object of elucidating the relations between Asia and America. But Bering 
died, and Waxell’s report was pigeon-holed for some two hundred years in Siberian 
archives. It was an expedition lavishly planned but inadequately led. Steller, the 
vain and overbearing but competent naturalist, wrote the best account until Waxell’s 
volume was produced ; for Steller’s work reference may be made to the Research 
Series of the American Geographical Society. Waxell’s interesting volume is well 
illustrated. R. N. B. R. 


There’s Always Adventure : The Story of a Naturalist’s Wife. By Grace E. Barsrow 
Mourpuy. 8}x5}. Pp. xvi+300. 45 illustrations. London: George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd, 1952. 18s. 

The wife of Robert Murphy, the well-known ornithologist, has written a dis- 
cursive, intimate volume of her wanderings, with and without her husband, in 
several continents. Generally it is very candid, and some chapters are informative, 
especially those about the Snares Islands. It must have given Mrs Murphy much 
pleasure in writing, for she evidently enjoyed her travels and conveys some of that 
pleasure to her readers. The illustrations are good. R. N. R. B. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


EUROPE 


Great Britain and Ireland. 644}. Pp. lxxviii+672+16 (coloured plans and map). 
72 plans. [Nagel Travel Guide Series.) Paris, Geneva, New York: Nagel Pub- 
lishers, 1953. 30s. 

Grossbritannien und Irland. By J.H.Scuuttze. 7}x5. Pp.274. 33 figs. 47 illus- 
trations. Map. 60 tables. [Kleine Landerkunden.] Stuttgart: Franckh’sche 
Verlagshandlung, 1950. DM 10.80. 

Britain 1953. Edited by Evcene Fopor. 7x4}. Pp. xvi+320. Illustrated. 
Maps and plans. [Fodor’s Modern Guides.] London : Newman Neame Ltd, 1953. 
155. 


55 

The Agricultural Research Service. AGRICULTURAL ResEARCH CounciL. Foreword 
by The Lord Rothschild, c.M., M.A., SC.D., PH.D., F.R.S. 9}x6}. Pp. vi+54. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1953. 25 6d. 

Hedgerow and Park Timber and Woods under Five Acres, 1951. 946. Pp. 88. 
4 figs. 12 plates. 2 maps. [Forestry Commission Census Report No. 2.] London : 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1953. 5s. 

Shaping the Countryside. By J. H. G. Leson. 8}x5}. Pp. 56. London: The 
Bureau of Current Affairs, 1951. 2s. 

Munro’s Tables of the 3000-feet Mountains of Scotland and other Tables of lesser 
Heights. Edited by Rost. M. Gatt Inous. 845}. Pp. 80. Edinburgh: The 
Scottish Mountaineering Club, 1953. 75 6d. 

Census of Woodlands 1947-49—Scottish County Details : Woods of Five Acres and Over. 
13x8. Pp. viii+188. [Forestry Commission Census Report No. 4.] London : 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1953. 10s. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


PROCEEDINGS 


Meetincs or Councit were held on 20th October and 1st December 1953. 


Vice-Presipents : The Council recorded the acceptance by The Duke of Hamil- 
ton and by The Lord Belhaven and Stenton of the office of Vice-President of the 
Society. 

Awarps: The Livingstone Gold Medal was awarded to Col. Sir John Hunt, 
C.B.E., D.s.0., and to Sir Edmund Hillary, x.p.z. [See p. 131.] 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting was held in the Society’s Rooms in Edinburgt 
13th October 1953, the President in the Chair. 
The Annual Report of the Council and the Financial Statement were unanin.. 


ously adopted. 
The following members of the Society were unanimously elected to be : 


(a) Vice-Presidents serving on Council : Douglas Guthrie ; Alexander Harrison ; 
John Johnston ; Alan G. Ogilvie ; Archibald E. Robertson ; J. Cameron 
Smail. 


(b) Members of Council: Ian Charleson; James Y. Erskine; D. Ronald 
Macgregor; J. Noel Phillipps; Harold Skelton; Joy Tivy; Arthur R. 
Wanrop. 

(c) Chairman of Centres : Glasgow: John A. Ferguson ; Dundee : John Watson ; 
Aberdeen : Andrew C. O’Dell. 

The other Office-Bearers were re-appointed. 
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OBITUARY 


The Council recorded its deep sense of loss at the death of Lt.-Col. Gorpon 
DALYELL OF THE BINNS, C.1.E., D.L., J.P., Member of Council 1939-1941, 1945-1946, 
and 1948-1949. 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY 


Mr J. D. M. Smrru, c.M.G., M.A., who was appointed Secretary of the Society 
on 14th September 1953, has been released to take up a United Nations appointment 
in Nicaragua. 

*  Squadron-Leader B. K. D. RoBertson, A.F.C., R.A.F. (RETD.), has been appointed 
Secretary as from 19th October 1953. 

Squadron-Leader Robertson has served in the Gloucestershire Regiment, Royal 
Flying Corps and Royal Air Force since 1914, retiring from the R.A.F. in 1936. 
He has been a Member of Council for the past two years and Secretary of the 
Scottish Place-Names Committee for three years. 


LECTURE SESSION, 1953-1954 


The following lectures were delivered : 


Epinsurcu. Usher Hall.—Col. Sir Joun Hunt, c.B.£., D.s.0., and Sir Epmunp 
HiLiary, K.B.E., on “‘ The Ascent of Everest,”” October 5th. The Rt. Hon. 
Lorp ROWALLAN, K.B.E., M.c., on “‘ French Morocco,” on October 22nd. 
Commander G. S. Rircuir, p.sc., R.N., on “‘H.M.S. Challenger in the Pacific, 
1951 ”, on November 19th. Central Hall.—Mr B. H. Humate, on “‘ The Story 
of the Cuillin of Skye”, on October 14th. Dr N. Mrizer, on “ The South- 
Western States of the U.S.A.”, on October 28th. Mr J. R. THom, B.sc.(For.), 
on “ Forestry in Scotland ”, on November 11th. The Society’s Rooms.—[New 
Developments in Geography.] Dr W. B. Morcan, M.A., on “ Land Use Surveys 
in Nyasaland”, on October 22nd. Mr A J. Picxert, on “ The Future of 
Rubber ”, on November 5th. 


Griascow. Grand (St Andrew’s) Hall.—Col. Sir Joun Hunt, c.B.£., D.s.0., and Sir 
Epmunp HiIiary, K.B.E., on “The Ascent of Everest’, on October 7th. Com- 
mander G. S. Rircuir, D.s.c., R.N., on “‘H.M.S. Challenger in the Pacific, 1951”, 
on November 18th. 


Dunpez. Caird Hall.—Major C. G. and Mr T. D. on “ The 
Ascent of Everest’, on October 23rd. Training College-—Miss W. 
HUTCHISON, LL.D., F.R.8.G.8., on “A Stroll through the Dolomites”, on October 
12th. Commander G. S. Rircni, p.s.c., R.N., on “ H.M.S. Challenger in the 
Pacific, 1951 ”, on November 16th. 


ABERDEEN. Music Hall.—Major C. G. Wye, and Mr T. D. BourpiLton, on 
“ The Ascent of Everest ”, on October 22nd. 2.M.C.A. Hall.—Miss Isoper W. 
HUTCHISON, LL.D., F.R.S.G.8., on “‘ A Stroll through the Dolomites”, on October 
13th. Commander G. S. Rircnie, pD.s.c., R.N., on “ H.M.S. Challenger in the 
Pacific, 1951 ”’, on November 17th. 


NEWBIGIN PRIZE: 1954 AWARD 


A Bronze Medal and Money Prize will be awarded for the best Essay, suitable 
for publication in The Scottish Geographical Magazine and not exceeding 7000 words 
in length, on any subject relating to the geography of Scotland. 

Essays, typed and with any illustrations prepared for reproduction, in envelopes 
marked ‘* Newbigin Prize”, must be lodged with the Secretary, Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society, Synod Hall, Edinburgh 1, on or before 31st October 1954. 

Previous awards 

1938 ANnpREew C. O’DeLL 1945 CATHERINE P. SNopGRAss 
1939 ARTHUR GEDDES 1948 Isoper M. L. Ropertson 
1949 ANDREW T. A. LEARMONTH 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
REPORT OF COUNCIL 
SIxTY-NINTH SESSION, 1952-53 
(For the year 1st May 1952 to 30th April 1953) 
The Council have the honour to submit the following Report :— 


MEMBERSHIP 
The changes during the Session are as follows :— 


On the Roll at 1st May ° 2323 


On the Roll at goth April 1953 ‘ 2237 


The fluctuation in the different categories of Membership at the four Centres of 
the Society is analysed thus :— 
30/4/52 30/4/53 30/4/52 30/4/53 
Edinburgh. Glasgow. 
Life . 280 278 Life . 27 
Ordinary . 1018 942 Ordinary . 362 376 
Associate. 61 48 Associate . 5 10 
Junior ‘ 142 119 Corporate 
Corporate (Schools) . 29 26 
(Schools) . 18 13 
Aberdeen. Dundee. 
Life . . 7 7 Life . ° 6 6 
Ordinary . 172 186 Ordinary 54 60 
Associate. I 2 
Outside Area Honorary 
Members . 115 112 Members . 25 25 


MeEpAL AWARDS 


The Mungo Park Medal was awarded to Count Eigil Knuth for his outstanding 
Exploration in Greenland, 1932-1952. 

The Scottish Universities Medals were awarded to :—Miss F. B. Harley, St. 
Andrews University ; Ronald Dow, Aberdeen University; John C. Dewdney, 
Edinburgh University. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY 


The Society held fifty-five Meetings during the Session. In Edinburgh: seven 
Lectures in the Usher Hall ; ten Wednesday Afternoon Lectures in the Central 
Hall, Tollcross ; six Geographical Papers in the Society’s Rooms, and four special 
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Talks for the Junior Membership ; iwo film shows for Young People in the Synod 
Hall. 
Seven Lectures, five Junior talks and two film shows were held in the Lyric Theatre, 
Glasgow ; six Lectures in the Training College, Park Place, Dundee ; and six in the 
Y.M.C.A. Hall, Aberdeen. Lectures are currently listed in the S.G.M. 


Scottish PLace-NAMEs COMMITTEE 


For the past four years the Committee has been occupied in assisting, at the 
request of the Director General of the Ordnance Survey, in the revision of the 


(a) O.S. Glossary of Scottish Place Names ; 
(6) Names on the 1 in. O.S. Map of Scotland. 


By the end of 1950 the Glossary was presented to the Director General O.S. 
completely revised and in a new form. The work was accepted in its entirety and 
published by the Ordnance Survey in 1951. 

With regard to the revision of the names on the 1 in. Map of Scotland the Com- 
mittee has kept pace with the O.S. field workers and has submitted long lists of 
names for change with reasons for the change. For consideration outwith the 
— of the Committee, only a percentage of the suggested changes have been 
accepted. 

The areas so far covered include the whole of the Borders and the Lothians. 
Work is now proceeding in Central and Western Scotland. _ 


Tue Scottish GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE 


The number of pages of the text was reduced, owing to increased cost of pro- 
duction, from 208 pages in Volume 67 to 144 in Volume 68. 

The Council record their thanks to the contributors of original papers and of 
reviews of books. Acknowledgment is also due to the Carnegie Trust for a grant 
towards cost of production. The receipt of current publications from authors and 
publishers is much appreciated. 


LrpRARY AND Map DEPARTMENT 


The following periodicals new to the Library are being received :—Revue du 
Nord, Lille ; The Geographer, Aligarh ; Boletin Paulista de Geografia, Sio Paulo : Les 
Cahiers d’ Outre-Mer, Bordeaux. 

During the Session 4405 books and 453 lantern slides were issued to members. 

The Council thank those who have supported the Society with the presentation 
of books, maps, charts, lantern slides and films. 


Tue Soctrety’s REPRESENTATIVES 
The following Members were appointed to represent the Society :— 
Bruce Memorial Prize Committee.—James M. Wordie ; Prof. R. N. Rudmose Brown. 
Joint Committee for Anthropological Research and Training.—Robert Kerr. 
National Committee for Geography.—Professor Alan G. Ogilvie. 
National Trust for Scotland.—Professor Alan G. Ogilvie. 
Permanent Committee on Geographical Names.—John C. Bartholomew. 
Scottish National Memorial to David Livingstone.—Lt.-Col. John Johnston. 
National Institute of Oceanography.—Professor Alan G. Ogilvie. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


THE ADVANCED ATLAS 
OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY 


By Joun BartHoLomew, M.C., F.R.G.S. 
NEW SERIES—THIRD EDITION 
Size 144” = 10”. 


Bound in Red Cloth Boards. 
30 - 


Extensively used by university students, teachers of geography, 
and libraries throughout the world. Its value to all who take an 
intelligent interest in international affairs is becoming increasingly 
important. <A detailed catalogue will be sent free on request. 


MEIKLEJOHN & SON Ltd., 15 Bedford Street, London W.C. 2 


PICTURES OF BRITAIN’S PAST 


The history of Britain can be studied with 
enhanced pleasure with the aid of the 
Ordnance Survey Period Maps :— 
ROMAN BRITAIN 


A map of Britain as it was during the period of 
Roman occupation (55 B.C. to A.D. 410). 


BRITAIN IN THE DARK AGES (two sheets) 

Maps showing sites of historical importance between 
the departure of the Romans (A.D. 410) and the 
accession of King Alfred (A.D. 871). 

MONASTIC BRITAIN (two sheets) 
Maps covering the period of British Monasticism from | 
the Norman Conquest (A.D. 1066) to the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries (A.D. 1539). 

ANCIENT BRITAIN (two sheets) 

Maps showing the most important visible antiquities older 
than A.D. 1066. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 
Key to the land of Britain 


Obtainable from most booksellers and stationers 
PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, CHESSINGTON, SURBITON, SURRET 
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THE 


COLUMBUS 


ATLAS 


1953 


Designed and Edited by John Bartholomew, M.C., M.A., F.R.G.S. 


This new world atlas is a successor to the “‘ Regional Atlas”, 


of which the more valuable features are retained, but with the 
addition of new maps and town plans and the introduction 


of a completely new layout. 


The majority of the maps are contour-coloured, but each 
region is also shown politically. 


The first map in the atlas 


shows very strikingly the relative proximity, by modern 
travel, of North America to her neighbouring continents. 
Twenty-eight pages are devoted to North America so that the 
largest scales possible for this size of atlas can be used. Many 
of the little-known, but strategically-important, island groups 


throughout the world are given special insets. 


The index lists $0,000 place-names, with population figures 
for the larger towns. 


300 pages, 11 in. 84 in., 160 pages of maps. 


Strongly 


bound in blue buckram, blocked in gold and with attractive 


jacket. 


Price 4§S. net. 


Send for free prospectus with specimen page 


BARTHOLOMEW & SON LTD 
The Geographical Institute, Duncan Street, Edinburgh 9 


Printed in Great Britain by 


T. & A, Constance Lro., Edinburgh 
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